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PHILIP WALDEGRAVE. 


Mrs. Aſbton receives à letter from 
Mr. Langley —- Mr. Grantham 
takes a journey to the metropolis— 
He  wifits Mr. Langley, and pre- 
vaili on that gentleman, on certain 
conditions, to agree to an union be- 
_ twween Philip Waldegrave and Har- 

riet Ma . at a ren, Period. 


As FEW days aſter the dean 85 


to Perſhore, of which an account is 
given in the laſt chapter of the pre- Vi 
„„ ceding 


4 
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ceding volume, Mrs. Aſhton received 


a letter from Mr. Langley, wherein 


he expreſſed his diſſatisfaction at the 


averſion manifeſted by his niece to 
the addreſſes of Mr. Bewdley ; and 


intimated his ſuſpicions, that her diſ- 
like to that gentleman probably aroſe 
from her having formed ſome other 
attachment. This letter . ſhe com- 
municated not only to Miſs Maynard, 


but to Mr. Grantham ; and a conſul- 


tation was thereupon held between 
them, and with Philip Waldegrave, 
upon the ſubject, and upon the 


meaſures proper to be adopted. in the 
preſent criſis. It was agreed, that 


Mrs. Aſhton ſhould write a letter to 


Mr. Langley, in which, without be- 
ing quite explicit, ſhe ſhould throw 
out ſome hints relative to Walde- 


grave, and to Miſs M aynard's favour- 


8 1 . of 
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_able opinion of him. Mr. Grantham 
had more than once dined at Mrs. 
Aſhton's in company with Mr. 


Langley; and he, therefore, alſo pro- 
poſed, that he himfelf ſhould take a 
journey to London; that, during 
his ſtay there, he might viſit» Mr, 
Langley, and uſe his endeavours to 


prevail on him to conſent to an union 


between Philip and Harriet. Walde- 


grave expreſſed, in ſtrong terms, his 


gratitude to Mr. Grantham, for the 


kindneſs of his intentions reſpecting 
him; Mrs. Aſhton perfectly ap- 

| proved the ſcheme ; and the follow- 
ing week Mr. tha 5 out for 


the metropolis. | 
Mz. Grantham did not viſit Mr. | 
Langley immediately on his arrival 


in town, that the deſign of his jour- . - 
_ capital tnight not be too 


„ e | 
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apparent, and that gentleman be 
thereby put too much upon his guard. 
He had ſeveral friends in London, 
and was too well acquainted with the 
metropolis, to have any difficulty in 
finding means to paſs his time in it 
agreeably for a few days. When he 
had been about a week in London, 
he called at the houſe of Mr. Lang- 
ley, whom he found at home; ;. and 
that {gentleman aſking him to dine 
with him on the following day, Mr. 
Grantham accepted the invitation. 
Mx. Langley received Mr. Gran- 
tham very courteouſly ; and, after 
dinner, ſome converſation naturally 
took place relative to their friends at 
_ Eveſham. - Mr. Langley obſerved, 
that he had received that week a let- 
ter from Mrs. Aſhton, which had con- 
firmed ſome ſuſpicions. that he had 
NW | | - enter- 


- 
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entertained concerning his niece, and 
which had given him mucli diſſatiſ- 
faction. Mr. Grantham replied, that 
Miſs Maynard had always appeared 
to him to bè a young lady of excel- 
lent qualities, of a good underſtand- 
ing, and very amiable diſpoſition; 
and he believed would not be guilty 
of any conduct that ſhould afford juſt 
ground of uneaſi neſs to her friends. 
Mr. Langley. ſaid, that he had always f 
had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
behaviour of his niece, except in 4 
late inſtance ; ; which was, declining 
to give any ennie reception to 
the addreſſes of a young gentleman, 
who made overtures of marriage to 
her, and whoſe propoſals met with 4 
his entire approbation. He added. 
that he had reaſon to believe, from | 
information which he had received, 
24:7 7 Hal 53 * 4: 
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and which ſome paſſages in Mrs. 


Aſhton' $ laſt letter tended to corro- 
borate, that his niece's diſlike of the 


propoſals of the gentleman, whoſe 


ſuit he had approved, originated from 


her having conceived a prior attach- 


ment to a young ſurgeon at Eveſham, 


a connexion between whom and his 
niece he could not approve ; and ef- 
pecially when an offer had been made 


to her abundantly more advantageous, - 
both in point of rank and fortune. 
Tuis opening of the buſineſs led 
Mr. Grantham at once to tell Mr. 
Langley, that, in conſequence of the 
_ ealy and friendly terms in which he 
knew be viſited at the houſe ef 
Mrs. Aſhton, he was well acquainted | 
with the affair, and with all its eir- 
cumſtances. He added, I believe, 
© that Mifs Maynard has a real arer- | 
| * fhnon 


SS a 
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© fion to Bewdley, and at this I am 
© not in the leaſt furprized. He is 
© very much of a coxcomb, and I 
© have no favourable opinion either 
* of his underftanding or his morals. 
© On thecontrary, Philip Waldegrave, 
for whom Miſs Maynard ſeems to 
© have a fincere regard, and which is 
© very ardently returned on his part, 
*' 2a young fellow of uncommon 
8 merit, of an excellent underſtand- 
* ing, Whieh he has diligently and 
© ſucceſsfully cultivated, and of irre- 
© proachable morals. Both in perſon,” 
and in manners, he is alſo much 
© uperior to Bewdley ; and theſe 
are cireumſtances, Mr. Langley, to 
© which a young lady cannot be 
* ſuppoſed to be ee n. 
< rent,” Bo 
Vo ſeem PE ping fie, 
6 to a replied Mr. * 
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ley 3 but if he does poſſeſs all the 

* good qualities that you are pleaſed 
to attribute to him, I am informed 
that he is likely to have but a very 
* {mall fortune; whereas Mr. Bewd-- 
© ley 1s heir not only to a title, but to 
© a very large eſtate,” 

* BEWDLEY's proſpects, in point of 
fortune, I acknowledge, ſir, ſaid 
Mr. Grantham, * are much ſuperior 
to thoſe of Waldegrave; but hap- 
* pineſs is not always the reſult of 
titles or of opulence; and I am fully 
© convinced, from the diſſimilarity of 
their characters, that your niece and 
Mr. Bewdley would never be happy 
: togẽther. Your object muſt cer- 
© tainly be the promotion of your 
* niece's happineſs; which will never 
© be effected by her marriage with 
* a man for whom ſhe- has ſo com- 
* plete a diſlike,” 4 05 
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Moc other converſation on the 


ſubject paſſed between Mr. La 
and Mr. Grantham; in the courſe of 


which the former ſaid, © If my niece: 


had married a gentleman who was 


© heir to a conſiderable fortune, and 


© who on the death of his father 


would have ſucceeded to a title, I 
« confeſs it would have afforded me 
© pleaſure. But if my niece has an 
© invincible averſion toBewdley, I cer- 


*tainly ſhall not inſiſt upon making 
her miſerable.' Mr. Grantham then 


ſtrongly urged the ſincerity, of the 
mutual attachment of Waldegrave 


and Harriet, and deſcanted very co- 


piouſly on the merits of the former. 
Mr. Langley then ſaid, having been 

very powerfully operated upon by 85 
the eloquence of Mr. Grantham in 
favour of his youn 8 friend, that he 


Ga 


* 
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had ſome diſlike to the profeſhon of 
a ſurgeon, but if Waldegrave would 
apply himſelf for two or three years 
to the ſtudy of medicine, if he would 
ſpend one year at Leyden, and two 
at Edinburgh, and thereby qualify 
himſelf to become a refpeCtable phy- 
ſician, he would then conſent to 
their union. He added, that he was 
no friend to very early marriages; 
and that he thought, in this caſe, ſuch 
a delay would be beneficial both to. 
Waldegrave and to his niece. © 
Mx. Grantham, exceedingly pleaſ- 
ed with having ſucceeded fo far in 
_ favour of his young friend, told Mr. 
Langley, that he had no doubt but 
Waldegrave would readily and grate- 
fully accede to his propoſals; and 
he faid farther, that he would him- 
ſelf allow Waldegrave an hundred 
. pounds 


PHILIP WALDEGRAYE. T 


pounds a year, during the time that 


he was employed in proſecuting his 


medica} ftudies, as a teſtimony of his 
regard, and would afterwards give 
him additional proofs of the lincerity 


of his friendſhip. 


Mx. Grantham and Mr. RO 
now parted, and the former immedi- 
ately acquainted Waldegrave, by 
letter, with the ſucceſs af his negoci- 
ation. The information was receiv- 
ed by him with the higheſt pleaſure 3, - 
it excited ſimilar ſenſations in the 
breaſt of Harriet; and afforded great 


fatisfaQion to Mrs. Aſhton. Waldes. 


grave would probably have withed, 


that an union between himſelf and 


Miſs Maynard might have been 
effected at a more early period than 
was thought proper by Mr. Langley; 
but his propoſals: in other reſpects 
Bo '- were 
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were perfectly agreeable to him. 
The ſenſibility, with which nature 
had endowed him, occaſioned the 
operations of ſurgery to be often very 
unpleaſant to him ; and the profeſ- 
ſion of medicine, though this alſo af- 
forded many ſcenes extremely diſ- 
treſſing to a truly humane mind, was 
much more conformable to his incli- 
nations. He wrote a proper letter 
to Mr. Grantham on the occaſion, 
which that gentleman communicated 
to Mr. Langley; and the latter pro- 
miſed, that, in about three weeks, he 
would pay a viſit to Mrs. Aſhton and 
his-niece at Eveſham, when he would 
have an interview with Philip Walde- 
grave, and ſettle ſuch farther par- 
ticulars with him, with his niece, 
and with Mr. Grantham, as mould 


then appear expedient, 


PHILIP WALDEGRAVE, 13. 


CHAP, X31. 


Mr. Grantham wifits Mr. Ketland— 
Converſation at the houſe of that- 
gentleman, on the character and 
works of St. Evremond, on the 
dutcheſs of Mazarine, and the au- 
' thor of Hudibras—Charafter of 
Mr. Fownes — Mr. Grantham meets 
with an old fellow collegian. 


Dvaxc his ſtay in London, 
Mr. Grantham viſited ſeveral of his 
old friends, and engaged in ſocial 
parties with {ome of his acquaintance. 
Among the friends viſited by him was 
Mr. Ketland, a gentleman-who had 
formerly been of the ſame college 
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with him at Oxford, but who now 
reſided in Lincoln's Inn Fields, having 
been for many years called to the bar. 
He was a man of conſiderable for- 
tune, and did not engage much in the 
buſineſs of his profeſſion, finding 
more pleaſure in the purſuits of lite- 
rature, and in literary converſation, 
than in attendance on the courts at 
Weſtminſter. He kept a good table, 
and ſaw much company, conſiſting 
chiefly of men of the liberal profeſ- 
fions, and of perſons diſtinguiſhed by 
literary talents, or by literary taſte. 
With this gentleman Mr. Grantham. 
ſeveral times dined, before his return 
to Eveſham. At Mr. Ketland's 
houſe, on one of the days on which 
he dined with him, he met with Dr. 
Meyrick, a clergyman, who bad a 
W in Eſſex, and Who was an oc - 
ſional 


PHH WALDEGRAVE. Tg 


ſional preacher at the Temple church. 
Mr. Grantham was much pleaſed 
with Dr. Meyrick's converſation, as 
the latter appeared alſo to be with that 
of Mr. Grantham. On the ſame 
day dined at Mr. Ketland's, Mr. 
Gauſſen, a ſerjeant at law, Mr. Beach- 
croft, a barriſter, and Dr. Yeldham, a 
_ phyſician. To 
Int the courſe of the converſation 
which then took place after dinner, it - 
was obſerved by ſerjeant Gauſſen, 


that he had lately been reading the 


works of ST. EVREMOND, and had 
been much entertained by them. Dr. 
Meyrick remarked, that St. Evre- 
mond was formerly a very popular 
author, but he believed, that his 
works were not now much read, at 
leaſt not in England. It is neceſſary, 
 faid Mr, Beachcroft, that ſome of 


the 
old 
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old authors ſhould go out of faſhion, 
or modern writers would ſtand no 
chance of: being read. Mr, Ketland 
remarked, that the works of St. Evre- 
mond contained many ingenious and 
acute.remarks on men and- manners, 
and on polite literature ; but that he 
was rather too much of an Epicurean 
philoſopher, though in his general 
coududt he appeared to have been a 
man of probity and honour. 
Sr. Evremond,” ſaid Mr. 3 
croft, * was a great favourite with the 
© celebrated Ninon l' Enclos; and he 
* correſponded with her when. he 
© was far advanced in age, and when 
© he yet appears to have enjoyed great 
© health and great ſpirits. I remember 
C a letter of his to her, in which he 
* ſays of himſelf, ſpeaking of the ſtate 
$ * OF his health, At eighty-eight years 
« of 
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& of age I eat oyſters every morning : 
« I dine heartily, and ſup tolerably. 
“Heroes re celebrated for leſs merit 
e than mine. 

SERJEANT Gauſſen obſerved, that 
he thought St. Evremond was very 
fortunate, in being a favourite With 
two ſuch celebrated and accompliſhed 
women, as Ninon FEnclos and the 
dutcheſs of Mazarine. * Yes, - ſaid 
Mr. Ketland; and he may alſo be 
© conſidered as fortunate in having 

been in ſome degree a favourite, 
both with Charles II. and king Wil- 
* liam III. and in being well received 

© at court, both before and after the, 
Revolution. 

DR. Meyrick remarked, that the 
dutcheſs of Mazarine was in ſome 
reſpects a very extraordinary Woman, 
and that her fate was very extraordi- 


nary. 
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nary. At the time of her marriage, 


he ſaid, ſhe brought to her huſband a' 
larger fortune than was poſſeſſed by 
any other woman in the world; and 
yet, at the cloſe of her life, the had 
not money to pay her debts, and 
was forced to borrow money even 
for the purchaſe of common neceſ- 
faries Her fortune, at the time of 
her marriage, amounted 1,625, oool. 
ſterling; fo that it was truly ſaid of her, 


that ſhe brought to the duke of Ma- 


zarine a greater fortune than all the 
& queens of Europe together brought 


« to the kings their huſbands.”* She 


was beſides extremely handſome, and 
remarkably graceful in her manners; 
but her marriage was not a happy one. 


She eloped from her huſband, which 
was the caufe of her indigence, as ſhe _ 


had no ſeparate maintenance, though 
, | ſhe 


SS ki > Pa Www Ryo 
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ſhe had for ſome years a conſiderable 
penſion from king Charles the ſecond. 
She retained a great degree of beauty 
to the laſt; ſo that Des Maizeaux 


thing, had a reſpect forher charms.” 
| Some remarks were afterwards 
made in this company, relative to 
BUTLER, the celebrated author of 
Hudibras. Mr. Grantham obſerved; 
that Butlex was a very keen ſatiriſt, 
and abounded in original thoughts, 
and in ſtrokes of genuine humour; 
but he was not always happy in the 
ſelection of the objects of his ſatire, 
Among theſe, ſaid Mr. Grantham, 
were the Royal Society, the illuſ- 
trious Robert Boyle, and, as ben | 

been ſuppoſed, Selden. ; 
Da: Yeddhiun reniarked;; d be 
had. always appeared to him, that a 
1877 zeal 


ſays, Time, which conſumes every; 
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ſome political ſentiments not ſuitable 


© undertake to prove, that Butler was 
© always happy in the ſelection of the 


F av v 
ing 
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"zeal for civil and religious liberty 


were, in a conſiderable degree, the 
objects of attack in Hudibras, and not 
merely hypocriſy and fanaticiſm; 
and that in this reſpect the deſign of 
the poem was cenſurable. The 
doctor added, that the little patronage 
which Butler had met with from the 
court; - ſeemed latterly to have led 
him, as appears from his Remains 
publiſhed by Mr. Thyer, to advance 


to thoſe Which he had ae 


| avowed. 


MR. Beacheroft ſaid, 6 I will not 


objects of his ſatire : the contrary” 
is, indeed, too manifeſt. But I. 
. W K peruſed his Hudi- 


Fad 
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bras with great delight. The ferti- 


« lity of his wit, the originality of his 
g conceptions, the variety of learning 
* which he diſplays, and the humour 
© not only of his thoughts but of his 
8 language, all unite to afford a very 
high degree of pleaſure. It is one, 
< among the many inſtances of worth- 
leſſneſs in the character of Charles 
© the; ſecond, that he could ſuffer a 
* man of ſuch merit, whoſe great 
© work he ſo much admired, and ſo 
frequently quoted, to live in a. ſtate 
of ſo much indigence and obſcurity.” 
SERJEANT Gauſſen then took no- 
tice of his having met, in Leiceſter- 


fields, a few days before, a clergy- 


man whoſe name was Fownes, who 
was known to ſeveral. of the compa» 
ny, Which occaſioned. ſome remarks 
upon his character We know Mr. 
__  ©Fownes, 


+ wv 
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* Fownes,' ſaid Dr. Yeldham, * to be 
a clergyman, or otherwiſe, from his 
appearance, we ſhould be ſometimes 

_ © tempted to doubt it.” In truth,” 
replied the ſerjeant, Fownes is ge- 
© nerally very ſpruce i in his dreſs; and 
always contrives, that it ſhall be 
© as little like that of a clergyman as 
« poſſible, in order to preſerve in 
any degree the decorum of his pro- 
* feſſion. | 
I Have heard Mr. Fownes take 
ſome pains to prove, ſaid Mr. Ketland, 
© that there was no good reaſon why 
clergymen, in the week days, ſhould - 
© not dreſs like other gentlemen.” I 
believe the reaſon of his maintaining 
that opinion, replied the ſerjeant, 

* is, that he is very fond of attending 

© balls and affemblies ; and he thinks 

, chat a dreſs, in np degree clerical, 


© does + 
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does not make ſo handſome an ap- 
« pearance at thoſe meetings. 

© I THINK, ſaid Mr. Beachcroft, 
© that our friend. Fownes is not ſuſ- 
* peed of being a very hard ſtudent.” 
If there are any who entertain ſuch. 
a ſuſpicion,” ſaid ſerjeant Gauſſen, 
they do Mr. Fownes great injuſtice. 
But he is very profoundly ſkilled 
© in the art of carving, He is almoſt 
* as good a carver as Cheſelden, the 
* celebrated ſurgeon and anatomiſt, 
* who: ſaid of himſelf, that he was the 
beſt carver in England. 

Ms. Ketland remarked, that Mr. 
Pai had .a great deal of practice 
in carving, and at ſome very good 
tables. Indeed he has, replied the 
ſerjeant. I do not know any other 
of my acquaintance who dines ſo 
ann, * houſes af other 


* men, 


——— —  ——_—___——— 
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men. He has a very decent income; 
© for he has two livings, one in Kent, 
and one in Surrey, and reſides on 
© neither of them: but though he 
© has a houſe in town, he dines ſo 
ſeldom at home, that he ſeems to 


* reſemble the Paraſite in Plautus, 
© who never found any thing agree 


© with his ſtomach, that was eaten by 


* him at his own houſe.“ 
Mx. Beachcroft te marked, wal 
though Mr. Fownes was probably | 


not a hard ſtudent, he appeared to 
him to be a * agreeable compa- 
nion. He is, ſaid Mr. Ketland. He 


keeps much company, and has very 


© gentleman-like manners. It may 


aalſo be remarked of him,that though 
© he does not ſtudy much himſelf; he 


© loves to keep company with men 
of ſome 1 ingenuity and information. 
s 18 
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© Much of the knowledge that he does 
* polleſs, excepting what he neceſſa- 


* acquired in the progreſs of his 


oducation, he has collected in the 
* courſe of converſation; and when 
© he has obtained: tolerably upd 


ideas, on any ſubject which may 
happen to be a faſhionable topic of 


* Giloplien, he will, conyey thoſe 
0 o ,others aexly, n. 
ne Toi" of Mr. -Fomnes 
being now diſmiſſed, ſome remarks 
were ade relative to Mr. Acton, a 


gentlemas of an, eaſy and benevolent 
temper, who was well known in the 


faſhionable world, but whole i inatten- 


tion to ceconomy had lately involved 


him in difficulties. 1. have heard of 
* ſeveral very generous actions of 
© Mr. Acton, iaid Mr. Beachcroft ; 
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© and as he has rich relations, 1 hope 
C they will aſſiſt him in his difficul- 
* ties.” They will probably aſſiſt 
him, ſaid ſerjeant Gauſſen; but I 
* underſtand his affairs to be ſo cir- 


cumſtanced, that he will hereafter be 


* ina ſtate of dependence. As I be- 
ieve him to be a very worthy man, 
faid Mr. Ketland, I am ſorry for it. 
For it is not a pleaſant thing to be 
© in a ſtate of dependence, even upon 
< them whom we may : ſuppoſe: to 


Br. have a {ſincere attachment to us. 


He needs no foe,” ſays Dr. Young, 
« who is entirely at the ö of his 


friends.“ N 
- AFTER ſome farther nag con- | 


verſation Mr. Grantham aud his 
friends ſeparated : and, a few days 
after, he Was walking alone in the 
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Park, when he . obſerved, in one of 
the ſeats, a perſon of a clerical appear- 
ance, but whoſe clothes appeared to 
have loſt much of their original 
blackneſs, and who hung down his 
head with an air of great dejection. 
Mr. Grantham ſurveyed him very 

attentively, and thought he recollect- 1 
ed ſomewhat of his features. He, 
85 therefore, went and placed himſelf at 


the other end of the ſame ſeat, and 
ö having made the gentleman a bow, 
"a and again looked at him, aſked him, 


if he was not formerly of Trinity 
College, Oxford. He replied, that 
he was; and Mr. Grintham then 
ſaid, believe, ſir, your name is 
„* Danvers.” The gentleman an- 
ſwered in the affirmative ; and, after 
ſome farther converſation, recollected 
Mr. Granthain, as they had both been 
bo 2 "0 


* 
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df the ſame college, though Mr. 
Grantham was an earlier member of 
 the' univerſity. At firſt they con- 
verſed only on general topics, and 
on matters relative to the eollege and 
univerſity of which they ha been 
member; but, by degrees, the bene; 
voletice of Mr. Grantham's manner 
induced Mr. Danvers to be ſome what 
more comrhunieative, relative to his 
own ſituation and affairs. He at 
length informed him, that he was at 
that time in a ſtate of extreme diſtreſs. 
He gave him à thoft ſketch of his | 
life from the time of his quitting che 
univerſity; 4 wherein” he informed 
him, that ſoon after he leſt Oxford, | 
having taken his maſter of arts de- 
gree, he married, and thereby diſqua- 
lined himſelf. for 1a. fellowſhip. + His 
 wite, he ſaid, was: of a very amiable 
diſ- 
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diſpoſition, but he had only a very 
fmall fortune with her, which was 
_ wholly ſpent, as well as all that he had 
received from his father, in leſs than 
four years after his arrival in London. 
He had about two years fince, he 
faid, been choſen to a lectureſhip; 
but it was one of the ſmalleſt pariſhes 
in London, and the income of it 
very ſcanty. He was ſometimes, he 
remit occaſionally employed to 
preach charity ſermons in the me- 
tropolis, as he was not thought a bad 
preacher ; but all the profit that he 
derived from this, and from his lec- 
tureſhip, was inadequate to the decent 
ſupport of himſelf and his family. 
© Indeed; my dear friend, ſaid he, 
the generality, either of the rich, or 
© of the poor, are little acquainted 
© with the difficulties, and diſtreſſes, 
% vn 
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* that occur to thoſe, who are placed 
* in a line of life, in which they are 
* always expected to make an appear- 
* ance in ſome degree genteel, with- 
* out an income competent even to 
the neceſſary expences of ſuch a 
* ſituation. My temper, till diſtreſs 
© of | circumſtances had made a deep 


impreſſion on me, was, indeed, nas 


_ © turally chearful and ſocial; and, 


perhaps, I have not alwayspaid that 


exact attention to ceconomy, which 


my ſituation rendered expedient... 
But I have not been extravagant; 


* and yet I have been ee to e 
* difficulties,” | 


Mx. Grantham then 3 of 


Mr. Danvers, whether he had any 


children. He replied, © I have. had 


* ſeven, ſir, four of whom are now 


„ling. Mr. Grantham pulled out 


his 


gn YH WP ms | 4 6* }_w © = to #ow x A» v££ oz. 


his pocket-book, and deſired Mr. 
Danvers's acceptance of a ten pound 


bankanote, and alſo requeſted him to 


favour him with his addreſs. They 

ſoon after parted, and Mr. Grantham 
the next day made ſome farther en- 
quiries concerning him, and found 
that his old fellow collegian, notwith · 
ſtanding the difficulties with which 
he had been embarraſſed, had always 
ſuſtained a good character. He, 
therefore, called upon him, according 
to the direction that he had given 
him, and found him in obſcure lodg- 
iags in the neighbourhood of St. 
Martin's Lane. His wife was a wo- 
man of an agreeable perſon, and of 
genteel manners; but ſhe had an air 
of melancholy, which was evidently 
the reſult of their ſituation. Mr. 


Grantham made Mr. Danvers another 
7 C 4 | preſent 
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preſent of a draft upon his banker for | 
fifty guineas; and ſometime after found 

means, by the aſſiſtance of a frieud, to 
procure for him a living in Suſſex, of 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
By this change of ſituation Mr, Dan- 
vers and his wife both recovered their 
former chearfulneſs; he diſcharges 
in an exemplary. manner his paro- 
| chial duties; he is reſpected! 'by bis 


- " pariſhioners, and by his neighbours; 
and now. enjoys more happineſs than 
is attained by ſome of his brethren, 
who have been raiſed to a much high- 
er degree af erica affluence 1. 
ane. N e 
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Mr. Grantham, after his return io Rus. 
Ham, acquaints Mr. Thomas Walge 
grave with his negociation with Mr. 
Langley in favour of bis ſon— Miſe 
Maynard decline receiving any 
. fartherviſits from Mr. Bewdley— 
Mr. Langley arrives at Evgſbam. 
He wifits Mr. Thomas Maldagraue, 
in company ewith Philip and Mr. 
Grantham Cunuenſatian aft, the 
* of Dr. FO n 


Ms. mann FIR his re- 
turn to Eveſham, held ſeveral conver- 
fations with his friend Philip Walde- - 
Brave, relative to the change chat 
| _=_ 5 Was 
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was to take place in his deſtination; 
and to the -branches of ſtudy which 
it was now. proper that he ſhould 
more particularly proſecute. He alſo 


took a ride to Worceſter, to acquaint 
Mr. Thomas Waldegrave with all 


the circumſtances of the rife and 


progreſs of that attachment, which 
ſubſiſted between his ſon Philip and 


Harriet Maynard, and with his late 


negociation 'in London with Mr: 
Langley. As the new deſlination 


of Philip appeared to be for his ad- 


vantage, old Mr. Waldegrave rea- 
dily gave his confent to the propoſed 
change, and to the intended union 
between him and Harriet. He alſo 
made his acknowledgments to Mr, 
Grantham, for his kind interpoſition 
in favour of his ſon, and for the 


ee that he manifeſted towards 
7 ** ; 


. as FT — 
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him. Mr. Bryant was likewiſe made 
acquainted with the ſtate of hispupil's | 
affairs, and: readily teſtified his con- 
currence in any meaſures that ſhould. 
be adopted for his benefit. 
Miss Maynard, being now autho- 
rized in her refuſal by a letter from 
her uncle, declined receiving any more 
viſits from Mr. Bewdley:. The laft 
time he called at Mrs. Aſhton' 's, he 
remonſtrated with that lady upon. 
the ſuhject, and expreſſed his aſtoniſni- 
ment, that his viſits ſfiould be ſo pe- 
remptorily refuſed, when his addreſſes 
lad been faroured by. Mr. Langley. | 


Mrs. Aſhton, in the gentleſt terms ſhe 
could, aſſured Bewdley, that Mig 
Maynard nad fo great a diſſike to 
him, that alt his applications to her 
muſt be fruitleſs; and that of 'this 
her uncle was now ſo wel en. | 
N 66 that 


- 
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that he had given his conſent to her 
declining to receive any farther viſits 


from him. Bewdley immediately 


left the houſe, with a countenance at 
once expreſſive of diſappointment 
and of indignation. 

A yew days after Mr. Langley ar- 
rived at 'Eveſham. When the firſt 
civilities between him and Mrs. 
Aſhton were over, he jeſted with his 
niece on her attachment to Philip 


Waldegrave, and on the little atten- 


tion that ſhe ſeemed to pay to title 


and to fortune, both of which, he obe 
ſerved, ſhe would probably have ob- 


tained by a connexion with Mr. 
 Bewdley. He expreſſed, however, 


his deſire to promote her happineſs; 
and this deſire, he ſaid, had induced 


him to agree to her union with young 


Mr. Waldegrave, on condition of his 
comply- 
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complying with the terms propoſed - 
by him to Mr. Grantham. . This ad- 
dreſs from Mr. Langley cauſed ſome 
bluſhes in the face of Harriet; but 
after a little heſitation, and manifeſt 
confuſion, ſhe at length muſtered up 
ſufficient ſpirits to make her acknow- 
ledgments/to her * for his good- 
neſs to her. 

Tux next day Philip Waldegrave 
was invited to dine at Mrs. Aſhton's, 


and at her houſe had his firſt inter- 
view with Mr. Langley. Mr. Gran- 


tham wras alſo invited; and, after 
being ſome time together, Mr. Lang- 
ley ſeemed well ſatisfied with Walde - 
grave's convetſation'and behaviour. 
The following day Mr. Grantham, 
Mr. Langley, and Philip, rode toge- 
ther to Worceſter, and paid a viſit to 


on Mr. Waldegrave. They dined 
2 with 


— 
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with him, as did alſo Dr. Heathcote 
and the next day they all dined to- 
gether at the houſe of that gentleman, 
who much approved of the intentions : 
that were formed reſpecting Philip 
Waldegrave, and gave him ſome 
uſeful advice relative to the beſt me- | 
thod of proſecuting his medical ſtu+ 
dies both at Lane and at. Edin · 
burgh.. 

_ AFTER dinner ſorde: 5 | 
took place relative to ſeveral eminent 
medical practitioners. Among others 
Dr. Boerhaave was mentioned, whom 
Dr. Heathoote ſaid he had, ſeveral 
times converſed with at Leyden. Mr; 
Grantham remarked; that Boerhaave 
was originally intended for the. 
profeſſion: of divinity, * His father; 
ſaid Dr. Heatheote, intended him 
for a divine; and he was always 
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.* eminently pious. - But ſome doubts 
* were entertained: about his ortho- 


. * doxy 5 and he was even ſuf- 


* pected, though without the leaſt 
ground, of being a diſciple. of Spi- 
* noza.” Mr. Grantham obſerved, 
that this ſeemed to have been occa- 
ſioned by ſome oppoſition made by 
Boerhaave to the indiſcriminate abuſe 
of thoſe, who cenſured Spinoza with 
great vehemence, without giving 
themſelves the trouble of reading, or 
of underſtanding his writing. 
No other medical profefior;” ſaid 
Dr. Heathcote; © was ever attended. 
by ſo-great- a number of ſtudents: as 
Boerhaave. He-- ſometimes met 
© with very unjuſt attacks, but they 
© made little impreſſion on him. 


© The ſparks of calumny,” ſaid he, 


1 will be preſently extinct of then- 
| « ſelves, 
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© ſelves, if you do not blow them.” 
* Boerhaave had an almoſt enthu- 
ſiaſtie veneration for the works of 
4 Hippocrates. He had, however, 
* a great eſteem for ſome of the 
+. moderns, particularly for our cele- 
*brated Sydenham, | whom I have 
heard him ne the 66 immortal 
PEER 
PriLTte Waldegrave remarked, 
that though the great merit of Syden- 
ham was generally acknowledged, it 
had been objected to him, that, in his 
writings, he had chiefly attended to 
his own obſervations, and to his own 
practice, and had not always ſuffici- 
ently regarded other medical authors, 
particularly with reſpect to the diſ- 
.crimination of diſeaſes. Dr. Heatli- 


cote ſaid, that this objection to tlie 


= of Sydenham | was not 


* 


1 | wholly 
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wholly unfounded ; Sydentam, like 
other human. beings, was nat iufalli- 
ble, either as a man, or as a writer"; 
but his general merit was inconteſti- 
ble; and he had a juſt claim to be 
ranked among the moſt illuſtrious 
ed, As to the queſtion, whether a 
preference ſhould be given, by me- 
dical men, to a diligent peruſal of 
medical authors, or to actual obſer- 
vation and experience, I ſhall ob- 
© ſerve, that mere practice will not do 
* without ſtudy, nor ſtudy without 
© praQice. The truly able phyſician 
* mult be formed by ſtudy, by ob- 


Mx. Thomas Waldegrave /'ſaid; 
that he remembered to have read of 
Dr, Thomas Willis, who was /a con- 
tene of Sydenham, and avery 

u. 
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eminent medical writer, that © he 
was regular in his devotions, in his 
* ſtudies, and in viſiting his pa- 
« tients;ꝰ and that © his cuſtom was 
to dediese his Sunday fees to the 
relief of the poor.” In the latter 
particular, Mr. Thomas Waldegrave 
added, he feared he was not imitated 
by many of the — of 15 
preſent age. 

Ir muſt not be expected, fir,” aid 


© rality of ſentiment, and liberality of 
practice. A late celebrated writer, 
with whom I very much concur in 
opinion on this ſubject, has ' welt 


obſer ved, that . every man has 
. n in nn great liberality, 


« and 


Mr. Grantham, * that all phyſicians. 
vill be generous, any more than. 
men of other "profeſſions 3 but in 
+ phyſicians may be found much libe- 
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and dignity of ſentiment, very 
prompt effuſion of beneficence, 
and willingneſs to exert a lucrative 
« art, where there is no hope of 
« lucre.” 

Some remarks were n 
made relative to the character and 


writings of the illuſtrious Robert 


Boyle, who was well © acquainted 
with Sydenham, and other eminent 
phyſicians of that age. This led 
Philip Waldegrave to obſerve, that 
he thought there was ſomewhat fin- 


gularly remarkable in the cireum- 


ſtances which attended the riſe of the 


family of Boyle, and which was not 


to be equalled in the hiſtory. of the 
peerage. | Richard Boyle, ſaid he, 
who afterwards became | Earl of 
Corke, and who was commonly 


oF Gong the Great Earl of Corke, 


when 
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* when, he firſt went over to Ireland, 
© though he was deſeended from a 
good family, was. poſſeſſed of fo 
* little property, that it was {aid of 
him, that © he went over to Ireland 
*. with fewer pounds in his pocket, 
* than he afterwards agquired thoy- 
« ſands a year.” But he not only 
obtained: a great fertune and an 
$s ſong. became peers in their. own 
+ right, and his yaungeſt fon, the 6 
_ * ever-memorable Robert Boyle, was 6 
S$ a man whom no titles . have 6 
£ ennobled,” | 
Mx. Thomas Waldegrave then aſk- | 
c 

6 

C 


ed, by what means the firſt Earl of 
Corke acquired his great fortune; to 
| which his ſon replied, © He had been 
* well educated, was a manof abilities 
and of addreſs, and had a handſome 
231.5 | per- 
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tions from England, and, after ſome 
time, beeume Teeretary to the privy 
couneil of Ireland, He married a 
* lady with whom he had an eftate of 
„five hündted pounds a year; he 
© afterwitts trade other Purthafes, 
dat a Tithe 'whith land was to be 
* bought in Treland at a very fow rate; 
ard 'as he underftood the pfibeiples 
© of agrictilture, he cultivated the 
© land which he 'tinrs"obtalhed fut the 
© moſt advantageous manner. His 
* purchaſes and his improvements ad- 
© vanced progreflively ; and he alſo 
rendered himſelf ſo uſeful to the go- 
© vernment, that he at length became 
one of the lords juſtices of Ireland, 
and likewiſe lord-treaſurer of that 
* kingdom. At the ſame time he lived 
6 with ſo much ſplendour, that it was 


* ſaid 
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* ſaid of him, that © as he had thepow- 
< er and property, ſo he had the ſoul 


* and ſpirit of a prince; and his caſtle 
of Liſmore looked rather like the 
palace of a ſovereign, than the re- 
« ſidence of a private man, whoſe 
« eſtate was of his own raiſing.” _ 
ArrER ſome other general con- 
verſation, Dr. Heathcote's company 


took leave of him, and the next day 
Mr. Grantham, Mr. Langley, and 
Philip Waldegrave returned again to 


Eveſham. 


1 
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Incidents and arrangements preparato- 
ry to the departure of Philip Walte- 
grave out of the kingdom A Jour- 
ney to London propoſed —Obſerva- 
trons on portratt-painting — Mr. 
Langley leaves Eveſham, and. re- 
turns to the metropolis. 


AxTER: the return of Mr. Gran- 
tham, Philip Waldegrave, and Mr. 
Langley, from Worceſter, the latter 
continued ſeveral days at Eveſham 
during which time Philip contrived 
to have ſome . private converſations 
with his Harriet in Mrs Aſhton's 
* In one of theſe, Walde- 

. grave 
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grave expreſſed, in very ſtrong terms, 
the happineſs which he felt, in con- 
ſequence of Mr, Langley having 
given his conſent to their union. 
But, my dear Miſs Maynard, ſaid 


he, I cannot but regret, that we are 


to be ſo long and ſo widely ſeparat- 
© ed: and I fear, that, while I am at 
© Leyden, my medical ſtudies will 
© often be interrupted by my medita- 
c tions on my beloved Harriet. 

perhaps, ſaid Miſs Maynard, you 
* may meet with ſome lady at Ley- 
den, who may aſſiſt you to forget 
e. . Never; aid he, your image 
is too deeply engrævem on my heart; 
© 2nd the fondneſs wick which I con- 
template y⏑, " ccotnpliſhmrents, 
your wirtues, and our: an, wil 
« ceaſe only With my life“ . 

Tax caadeudlly promiſed a fre- 


quent 


9 
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quent edrreſpondence ; and white 


Mr. Langley continued at Eveſham, 


he propoſed that Mr. Grantham and 
Philip, and Mrs. Aſhton and Harriet, 
ſhould take a journey to London, and 
ſpend ſome days there, before Walde- 
grave ſet out for Leyden. This pro- 
poſal was extremely agreeable to all 
parties; and a time was — 


fixed for the intended journey, and 


ſuch other ' particulars adjuſted, as 
were neceſſary previoully to Philip's 
departure for the continent, 

Ox tle day before Mr. Langley | 
left Eveſham, he dined at the houſe 
of Mrs. Aſhton, in company with 
Mr. Grantham, Philip Waldegrave, 
and Harriet Maynard. Mr. Bryant 
the ſurgeon was alſo there, and ex- 
preſſed much friendſhip for His old 
pupil. Part of the converſation that 

Von. II. D occurred, 
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occurred, during the time of dinnes, 

and afterwards, naturally related to 
their intended journey, and to Philips 
voyage to Holland; but other and 
more general topics were 1 
diſcuſſed. 

I the houſe of Mrs. Aſhton were 
ſeveral original portraits. of ſome of 
her relations. One of theſe, which 
Was a picture of an uncle of Mrs. 
 -Aſhton's, very much ftruck Mr. 
Langley, who thought the portrait a 
remarkable one, and aſked, whether jt 
was like the original? Mrs. Aſhton 
replied; that there was ſame likeneſs; 
but ſhe muſt confeſs, ſhe ſaid, that 
the picture was much handſomer 
than her uncle really was. This led 
to ſome remarks on the queſtion, 
whether portraits ought to be exa& | 
EI of the originals, ox 
| ES hehe 
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whether the painter ſhould endeavour 
to improve on thoſe -originals, and 
give what is commonly-called a flat- 
tering likeneſs? _ 
©I REMEMBER, ſaid Mr. er, 
that it is aſſerted by a great modern 
© artiſt, that © Nature herſelf is not 
sto be too cloſely copied; and he 
has alſo given it as the opinion of 
an antient, that he who takes for 
-« his model ſuch forms as nature 
produces, and confines himſelf to 
* an exact imitation of them, will 
never attain to what is periealy 
beautiful. 
r appears to me, ſaid. Mr-Gran- 
dim; © that a painter ſhould take the 
man, whoſe portrait he is to give; in 
the moſt graceful attitude, and when 
his features are the moſt animated, 
5 and appear to the beſt advantage. 
| D 2 ln 
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In this the artiſt ſhould exhibit his 
* ſkill, and his judgment; but when 
4 he has done this, and 1o far aimed 
c at a favourable likeneſs, I think he 
© ſhould endeavour'to give an exact 
+ reſemblance. In hiſtorical paint- 
ings, where the painter-can ſeldom 
give genuine portraits, he may cer- 
* tainly be allowed to give great ſcope 
to his imagination; but I think the 
*< ſame latitude.is not to be allowed to 
portrait painting. If I wiſh for the 
portrait of a friend, I wiſh for a ge- 
© nuine likeneſs. The painter may 
* ſay, I have improved upon your 
« friend's figure; and if I had taken 
him exactly, he would not have 
made ſo good an appearance. It 
may be ſo; but I ſhould have been 
© berter pleaſed with an exact repre- 
— n | 
8 ture 
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ture of an handſome man; I wanted 
the picture of myfriend; and though 

this may have ſome diftant refem- 

© blance, I fhould have thought an 
exact likeneſs much more valuable. 
© I remember, indeed, that the great 
© painter, to Whom Mr. Bryant refer- 
red, fays, that all the objects which 
are exhibited to our view by nature, 

upon . cloſes examination, will be 
found to have their blemiſhes and 
defects. He likewiſe ſays, that 


if a portrait painter is defirous to 


„ raiſe and improve his ſubject, he 
has no other means than by ap- 
* proaching- it to a general idea. 
Ie leaves out all the minute breaks 
and peculiarities. in the face, and 
changes the dreſs from a temporary 
faſhion to one more permanent.” 
u another place this celebrated 

„ * artift 


. 
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© artiſt alſo ſays, that thoſe maſters of 


the art of painting only are enti- 


« tled to the firſt rank in our 
t eſtimation, who have enlarged the 
boundaries of their art, and have: 
« raiſed it to its higheſt dignity, by ex- 

« hibiting the general ideas of nature. 


* I will not diſpute the general princi- 


* ples of Sir Joſhua Reynolds: but let 
us ſuppoſe, that there were two ori- 
ginal portraits, of Homer in exiſt- 


© ence, one in which the painter had 


4 indulged himſelf in ſome ideas of . 
general nature, in order to give a 
© better face than that which the ve- 


* nerable: bard really ' wore and 


another in which the artiſt had gi- 


ven an exact reſemblance of the 
great father of epic poetry, preſerv- 


ing“ all the minute breaks and pe- 


4 culiarities in the face, and even 


*the 


as. 
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the hairs of his chin, and of his eye- 
brows; I would aſk, which would 
the man of taſte chooſe to have in 
© his poſſeſſion, the favourable: like- 


neſs, or the exact reſemblance I 
think I may venture to pronounce, 
that every man of taſte would pre- 
fer the exact reſemblance of the 
great antient bard. And I believe” 
that every man, who wiſhes for the 
portrait of a friend, for whom he 
has à great affection, or eſterm, 
© would determine in the ſame man —- 
ner. Should it be admitted; that by 
© adhering to principles of general na- 
ture, the artiſt may beſt-difplay his- 
own talents, it muſt, I think, at the 
ſame time be acknowledged, that 
©thoſe who purchaſe the portraits of: 
men whom they loved or admired, - 
H · · 8 wouls: 
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would almoſt univerſally — an 
exact reſemblance. | 
PIRAT, Mr. Waldegrave, ſaid 
Mr. Langley, which ſhould you pre- 
© fer, a fair and honeſt portrait of my 
* niece, or one in which the painter 
© had ſome what flattered her? 
IND EI, fir,” replied Waldegrave, 
ſhould prefer a portrait that ſhould 
©repreſent Miſs Maynard exactly as 
ſhe is. I am not a friend to much 
« flattery in portraits; though I 
. ſhould conſider him as an extraordi- 
© nary painter, who could exhibit a 
more pleaſing; face than that which 
Miſs Maynard really poſſeſſes 
Tus brought a bluſh into the face” 
of Harriet: upon-which Mr. Bryant 
ſaid, What are your ſentiments upon 
*-this owt Miſs vs packs After 


a lit - 
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a little pauſe, ſhe replied, © It is a ſub- 
©je&; fir, that T have very little con- 
ſidered: but as to what Mr. Walde- 
© grave has ſaid, I am certainly much 
© obliged to him for his partiality to 
me. I muſt; however, obſerve, 
* that though he is unwilling to allow 
to painters the privilege of flattery, 
he takes the liberty of practiſing the 
© art himſelf, I muſt be very vain, 
© indeed; if I thought otherwiſe.” 
* Oh!" ſaid Mr. Bryant, © lovers have 
* always been allowed to flatter their 
© miftreffes. This is a privilege much 
* moreantient than the age of Homer.” 
© ©] yAvE never had an opportu- 
12 ſaid Philip Waldegrave, to ſee 
more than two or three paintings 
© of Sir Joſhua Reynolds, and thoſe I 
© thought very capital performances; 
3 but 1 chink, fir? ſaid he, addreffing 
"Ws im- 
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himſelf to M Grantham, e 

© ſeem ſomewhat to differ in opinion 
_ © from him, you conſider him as a 

painter of great merit, and a very 
© able writer.” © I certainly do, replied. 
Mr. Grantham : * and I am not ſure, 
© if the matter were fully inveſtigat- 
© ed, that we differ much in opinion. 
For I remember that he ſays, in 
© one of his diſcourſes, © If an exact 
7 reſemblance of an individual be 
conſidered as the ſole object to be 
« aimed at, the portrait painter will 
be apt to loſe more than he gains 
6 by the acquired dignity taken 
from general nature. It is very 
4 difficult to ennoble the character of 
& a countenance, but at the expence 
« of the likeneſs, which is what is 


* moſt generally required by ſuch 


« as fit to the painter,” However, 
4 * as 
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ag to the general merit of Sir Joſhua: 
Reynolds, I regard him as an artiſt 
©of a very 5 4 order; and, for the 
variety and elegante of his attitudes, 
I think him ſuperior to any painter 
© antient or modern. As a man, be 
appears alſo to have been very ami- 
© able; and I conſider his diſcourſes on 
the principles of his art as compoſi- 
tions of diſtinguiſhed exeellence. 
Drvrxs other matters were diſ- 
cuſſed, after the buſineſs of portrait - 
painting was diſmiſſed; but as what 
paſſed would not be very intereſting 
to our readers, we ſhall not attempt 
to relate it; and ſhall content our- 
ſelves with obſerving, that the next 
morning Mr. Langley left Eveſham, . 
and e immediately towards 


Lenden. 
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Philip Waldegrave, Mr. Grantham 
Mr. Aſbton, and Miſs Maynard 
| ſet out from Eveſham, on a journey 
— arrivei in the-me- 
— relative: to St; 
Paulis cathedral, to Sir Chriftopber 
2 . Earl of Shaftef- 

n 


by 


Ox, day fixed for leaving kve- 
ſham, Mr. Grantham and Philip 
Waldegrave, Mrs, Aſhton and Har- 
riet Maynard, entered a coach which 
they had hired for the occaſion, in 
order to proceed on their journey to 
London. Philip had previouſly paid 
2 viſt 


Many perfori of fortune, faid Mr. 
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a vifit to his father at Worceſter, to 
take leave of him before his quitting 


the kingdom. They went the firſt 


day to Oxford, and the next morn- 
ing ſet out for Blenheim, and took 
a view of that magnificent edifice, and 
of Woodſtock park. They dined at 
Woodftock ; 3 and, as Mr. Grantham 
was not fond of very expeditious 
travelling, they proceeded no farther 
that night than to High Wycombe: 


Grantham, who may travel juſt as 
* they pleaſe, and who often have no 
© other object than that of remov- 
© ing from one place to another, travel 
* as if they were riding for their lives, 


; and without the leaſt mercy on the 


poor animals by whom they are 


0 drawn. But that mode of travel. 


ling is not agreeable to my taſte. 1 
5 love | 
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©love. to travel at leiſure, and at mx 
eaſe; and to view the country as 

I paſs. A. man can hardly even 

think, when he is whirled acroſs. 

the country with the rapidity which 
is affected by many people. of very 
© high faſhion.” 

Ix the morning they e 
from High Wycombe ; and when 
they had gone about two miles, on 
the. road between that town and 
Beaconsfield, they ſaw in the foot · 
path a man with venerable grey locks, 

decently dreſſed, though his clothes 
appeared- to have ſeen much ſervice, 
and who ſeemed to walk with dif- 
ficulty. There was ſomewhat in his 
figure which intereſted Mr. Gran- 
tham in his favour; ſo that he 
alighted from the carriage, and di- 

e the coachman to move ſlowly, 

| ITE: 
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entered into ' converſation with him. 
In conſequence of his inquiries, the old 
man told him, that hie was travelling 
towards Londòn; and that he walked 
with difficulty, in conſequence of 
his having travelled” almoſt the whole- 
of tlie preceding night, his money 
being ſo nearly exhauſted, that he had 
not enough left to defray his expen- 
ces'at an inn: He had, he faid; ſeen 
better days; n he was now going 
to London, in hopes of meeting with 
his ſon; who had been ſeveral years 
in the Weſt Indies, but was- now, as 
he was informed, arrived in England, 
and at preſent in à village in the 
neighbourhood. of the metropolis. 
After ſome. farther converſation, Mr. 
Grantham, to the great ſurprize of the 
old: een, gave. him two guineas, and 


an 
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again joined his nee in the 
carriage. | 

Ir was not the intention of. Mr. 
. and his company to reach 
London before dinner: they, there- 
fore, proceeded to Acton, and there 
dined, and arrived in London about 
five in the aſteraoon. As Philip 
Waldegrave had never before been 
in London, he was much ſtruek 
with the populouſneſs of the ſtreets, 


and with the ſplendour of the build- 


ings. They patted through x great 
part of the city, as Mrs. Aſhton and 
reſidence in Alderfpate-ftreet, at the 
houſe of an upholiterer, whoſe wife 
was. nearly related te Mrs: Aſhton: 


Convenient” lodgings were provided 


grave in the neighbourhood, | 
| Tus. 
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Tux next morning Mr. Grantham 
and Philip called at the houſe of Mr. 
Langley, who returned with them to 


viſit Mrs. Aſhton and his niece; and 
invited them all to dine with him on 
the ſucceeding day. And as Walde- 
grave was deſirous of ſeeing what 
was moſt remarkable in London, be- 
fore he quitted the kingdom, and 
was now: in the neighbourhood of St. 
Paul's, he went in the aſternoon, ac- 
companied by Mr. Grantham and the 
two ladies, to take a view of that. 
cathedral. Charles Rainsford, who 
had been informed of their arrival 


in London, alſo joined the part. 
_ WarLDgGRAVE. was the only one, 
of the company who had never be- 
fore ſeen St. Paul's cathedral ; and., 
as he had Tome taſte for architecture, 
he viewed that TO edifice, 

with 


® 
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with great pleaſure. © The archi- 


te,” ſaid Mr. Grantham, * by 
* whom this ſtately chureh was erect- 
ed, was a man of very uncommon 
© and reſplendent merit. He was one 
© of the firſt and moſt active mem 
© bers of the Royal Society, and pro- 
© moted the defign- of it by diſcove- 
© ries in various branches of ſcience. 
© He was alſo the author of many 
© mechanical inventions. Mr. Hocke 
© ſaid of him; that . ſinee the time 
« of Archimedes, there ſcarcely ever 
met, in one: man, ſuch a mechanic 


hand and fo philoſophical a mind.“ 


His knowledge was very extenlive;. . 
and in various ſubjeQs and ſciences. 
©he was a moſt minute and accurate 
© obſerver. I remember one of his. 


„letters, written when he was at 


Faris, 1 in which, after giving. an ac 
__  F*count: 
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count of buildings, and deſigns of 
buildings, he fays, My buſineſs: 
„now is to pry. into.trades and arts. 
4 I put myſelf into all ſhapes to hu- 
„ mour them. It is a comedy to, 
eme, and ſometimes expenſive: I am. 
© loth yet to leave it.” In the fame. 
letter he has alſo a paſſage to this, 
© purpoſe : © Bernini's deſigns of the. 
„Louvre I. would have given my 
«* ſkin for; but the old reſerved Ita-. 
lian gave me but a few. minutes 
view. It was five little deſigns in. 
« paper, for which he has received. as. 
many thouſand piſtoles. I had. 
« only time to copy it in my fancy. | 
« and memory. 
I BRLI EVE, faid Waldegrave, 
* that Sir Chriſtopher erected a great- 
« er. number of magnificent buildings. 
chan were eyer produced by any 
2 Locher 
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other architect. We * no 
© account, replied Mr. Grantham, 
* of fo marry being built by any other 
man. Befides St. PanPs cathedral, 
© he erected, after the fire of London, 
more than fifty churches in that 


© city. Among theſe was St. Ste - 


* phen” s, Walbrook, which is eſteemed 
© His maſter-picce, and the infide of 
* which is uncommonly beautiful. 
Wes has been ſaid, that Italy itfelF can 

*hardly produce a modern building 
that can vie with this in taſte and 

©proportion. TheMonument, Green- 
wich and Chelſea hoſpitals, the pa- 
© lace of Hampton- court, and the 


Lerection. 

Norwrrasranptwo the ex- 
6 traordinary merit of Sir chriſtoplier 
4 Wren, laid Charles Rainsford, have 
— heard, 


© Theatre at Oxford, were allo of his 


tals © aad. ah 
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heard, that he was turned out of his 


office, as ſurveyor general of the 


works, at a very.advanced age, in 


the reign of George the Firſt.” He 
was, ſaid Mr. Grantham, to the 
indelible diſgrace of that reign. 
He had outlived his court friends, 
* and was removed to make way for 
another man who had better court 
© intereſt. Such was the reſpect paid 


© by George the Firſt, and his miniſ- 


< ters, to the greateſt architect then in 


the world. Sir Chriſtopher was 


« of a very chearful and philoſophic 

© temper, preſerved his mental abili- 
« ties to the laſt, and lived wares up- 
vards of ninety years of age. 

WHEN they had thoroughly view- 
ed st. Pauls, they returned again 
into Alderſgate- ſtreet, where Walde- 


| grave; firft noticed three houſes, which 


* 
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had ſomewhat ſingular in their ap- 
Pearance, and which ſeemed for. 
merly to have been one building. 
© That building,” ſaid Mr. Grantham, 
£ which is now divided into three 
.< habitations, was erected by Inigo 
Jones, and was formerty the ' houfe 
of the firſt Earl of Shafteſbury. If 
you lock attentively at the edifice, 
vou will ſee that the front is beau- 
< tiful' Woaldegrave agreed that it 
was ;and then obſer ve d, that ſeveral 
hiſtorians had ſpoken in very ſevere 
terms -of the nobleman by whom 
_ that houſe was formerly inhabited. 
In my opinion, ſaid Mr. Grantham, 

© © the character of the firſt Earl of 
A Shafteſbury has been much miſre- 
preſented. Many of the charges, 
_* which have been brought againſt 
4 "Ps are not only deſtitute of evi- 
$55 0Y zan 
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* dence, but, when inveſtigated, ap- 

< pear to be wholly groundleſs. His 
conduct in ſeveral particulars was 
certainly cenſurable, and his am- 

© bition led him to ſome improper 

* compliances with the court. But, 
„in general, the great talents with 
which he was-endowed were em- 

« ployed in ſupport of the liberties of 
his country. He was a very dif- 
tinguiſhed parliamentary ſpeaker, 
and few ſtateſmen of that age poſ- 
+ ſeſſed equal political xnowledge. 


CHAP, 
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Lear at the houſe of Me. 
Langley A trip to Va uxhall— 
A duel —W; aldegrave takes leave of 
bis friends, and fails for Holland. 


Vin following * the ame 
company, Charles Rainsford except- 
ed, after viewing ſome other of the 
more remarkable places in London, 
dined together at the houſe of Mr. 
Langley, in conformity to the in- 
vitation of that gentleman, who now 
ſeemed perfectly ſatisfied with Philip 
Waldegrave, and to be much pleaſed 
with his converſation. He had alſo 

8 invited, 
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invited, the ſame day, Mr. Barwick, 
a ſurgeon, with whom he had 
been ſome years acquainted. This 
gentleman was efteemed an accurate 
anatomiſt, and a very ſkilful opera- 
tor; and he added to his merit in 
his own profeſſion; much knowledge 
in polite literature, and very amiable 
manners.” In the courſe of the con- 
verſation which took place during 
the time of dinner, Mr. Barwick re- 


marked, that he had met in the Park 


that morning an eld ſchool-fellow, 
who was now a captain in a march- 
ing regiment. * We were both of us, I 
© believe,” ſaid he, much pleaſed with 
© meeting with each other ; and we 
agreed to dine together to-morrow 
©at a tavern in Weſtminſter. We 


were very intimate at ſchool, where, 


, _ his s father afterwards choſe 
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© to make a ſoldier of him, he applied 
* himſelf cloſely to his books, and 
* ſtill retains a great love of literature. 

Ir may be natural to imagine, 
ſaid Mr. Grantham, that a taſte for 
literature would make a man un- 
© inclined to a military life; but it 
* muſt at the ſame time be admitted, 
© that military men have much leiſure 
« for literary purſuits; and that ſome 
_ © diſtinguiſhed military men have 


© been alſo remarkable for their lite= 


7 rary attainments. Among the an- 
© tients Xenophon and Cæſar were 
© eminently. conſpicuous for their 
* talents as fine writers, as well as for 
© their military abilities; and, in our 
© own country, Sir Philip Sydney 


© and Sir Walter Raleigh were cele- 
| © brated both as ſoldiers . av 


„ſcholars.“ 
T ä run 
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© I THINK, ſaid Miſs Maynard, 
© Sir Philip Sydney was a patron of 
Edmund Spenſer, the author of the 
Fairy Queen.“ He was, madam,? 
replied Mr. Barwick ; * but Spenſer 
© ſurvived Sir Philip ſome. years; and 
there is too much reaſon to believe, 
that this amiable poet died in a ſtate 

© of great. indigence. I remember, 
ſaid Waldegrare, * 5 AD old dramatic 

piece in verſe, in which are theſe 
lines, relative to Spenſer: 1 


© Blitheavdsedth eee ee 
© White he anger ahi eee fl 


© Attentive was full: many a dhninty car, 
c Nay, hearers hung. upon. his melting. += 5rd 28 
© While fabeetly of his Fairy Queen Be ſung, 
© While to the "water's full be tuned for fame, 
© And on eath/bork-engrav'd Elisa r name 5 

© And get for all, the unreggraing ſoil  _ \, 
© Unlact the line of his defired ii 3 

v N maintenance fer bis dear water; dd 
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oe Careleſs care to provide his ereguie, a 
0 Scarce deigning WI his ing K 


i FT: "ER faid Mr. Grathit 
is too allegorical, and his allegory 
is founded upon chivalry, with the 
tales of Which we are not now 
greatly intereſted; but it is impoſ- 
+ ſible for a reader of taſte not to be 
4 delighted with the fertility of his 
imagination, the ſplendour of his 
* deſcriptions, and the harmony and 
© beauty of his verſification. ; 
Som remarks were then made 
Joey. to the poetical productions 
of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey ; ; 
who lived earlier than the time of 
Spenſer, and who, it was obſerved, 
might have been claſſed among 
thoſe men, who were diſtinguiſh- | 
ed both by a and military 

talents. 
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talents. That nobleman,” ſaid Mr. 
Barwick, was both an able general 
* and an excellent poet. Mr. War- 
«ton ſays, that when he returned 
from his foreign- travels, he Was 
the moſt polite lover; the moſt" 
learned nobleman, and the moſt ö 
« accompliſhed gentleman of- nis 
cage“ The ſame ingenious writer 
© alſo' ſays of Lord Surrey, that for 
«-juftneſs of thought, correctneſs of 
« ſtyle, and purity of expreſſion, He 
may juſtly be pronounted the firſt 
« Engliſh claſſical poer; and he aps 
* PO to have been the firſt writer 
* of blank verſe in the Engliſh lan- 
guage: He was very” unjuſtly 
© condemned and executed, on a pre- 
'-tended charge of high treaſon, in 
the reign of that unfeeling tyranty 
Henry the Eighth, - The reaſon 
i S. " . 
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* aſſigned by Henry, for taking away 
the Earl's life, is ine 8 g 
00 have obſerved him,” ſaid he, 
* be an enterpriſing youth. 1 
« ſpirit was too great to brook ſub- 
« jection, and though I could ma- 
nage him, yet no ſucceſſor of mine 
« wilt ever be able to do it; for which 
« reaſon I have r him in 
“ my own time.“ 
Orkxx miſcellaneous 8 
tion -afterwards took place, and the 
company at length ſeparated, welt 
pleaſed with each other. Two days 
after, Mr, Grantham, Philip Walde 
grave, Mrs. Aſhton, Miſs Maynard, 
and Charles Rainsford, formed a 
party to viſit Vauxhall Gardens. 
Waldegrave was much pleaſed with 
this place of entertainment, and they 
palled a very agreeable eveniag toge- 
38 ther. 


. and not ill adapt- 
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ther. But in one of the walks, to- 
wards the cloſe of the evening, they 

met, in company with ſeveral other 
young fellows, Mr. Bewdley, who 
had ſo lately been a/ ſuitor to Miſs 
Maynard, He bowed to Mrs. Aſh- 
ton and to Harriet, but. caſt a very 
gontemptuous look at Philip Walde- 
grave. They met once again before 
they quitted the gardens, but nothing 


more palled. It happened, however, 


that the next morning, Mr. Grantham 


having an appointment to do ſome: | 


buſineſs with-a lawyer in Gray's Inn, 
aſked Waldegrave to go with him 
thither, telling him, that liis buſineſs: 
would not take up much time, and 


that he might in the mean while 


amuſe himſelf with walking in Gray's: 
Inn Gardens, which he would find a 


EA 


ed 
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ed for - contemplation. Waldegrave 
accordingly went with him; but 
- while Mr. Grantham was tranſacting 
his buſineſs with the lawyer, it unfor- 
tunately happened, that Waldegrave 
again met with Bewdley in Gray's 
Inn Gardens. Bewdley's: diſappoint- 
ment reſpecting Miſs Maynard 
rankled in his mind; ſeeing his ri- 
val in company with her the preced- 
ing evening had much exaſperated. 
bim; and the unexpected ſight of him 
again the next morning made his 
rage ungovernable. He went up to 
him, and gave him the epithet of 
ſcoundrel, telling him, that if he had 
not practiſed ſome diſhonourable arts, 
Miſs Maynard, would never have 
manifeſted ſo much partiality for ſuch 
a. fellow as himſelf, Waldegrave- 
made him very ſpirited reply; upon 
| which 
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which Bewdley aſked him, whether; 
he dared meet hi as a man, and 
give him the ſatisfaction of à gen- 
tleman. Waldegrave inſtantly re- 
plied, that he would meet him. in 
any place, in any way, or in any mane 
ner that He thought proper. Their 
altercation ended in an appointment : 
to meet the next; morning, with 
ſwords and piſtols, in Hyde Park 
Alt this paſſed before Mr. Grantham 
had ended his buſineſs with his 
lawyer; and when he returned, he 


found Waldegrave i in one of the CO - 


vered ſears ar the upper end. of the 
gardens. Philip took not, the leaſt 
notice of what had paſſed, as he 
thought his honour engaged to keep 
the affair a profound Tecret, except to 
the perſon whom he intended for 


his ſecond, that nothing might be 


44 25 E 5 3 done 
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done which would prevent his keep- 
ing his appointment with Bewdley the 
next morning. Ne accordingly pro- 
vided himſelf with a ſword, and with 
piſtols, in the courſe of the afternoon: 
and as Bewdley had informed him 
that he ſhould bring a gentleman. 
with him, he engaged Charles Rains- 


ford to attend with him as his ſe- 


cond, and appeared with him the 
next morning at the place that was 
propoſed, and preciſely at the hour 
that had been appointed. Bewdley 
and his friend arrived there a few 
minutes after: and having gone 
through the uſual forms on ſuch oc- 
caſions, they proceeded immediately 
to the buſineſs of their mgeting. 
They each of them fired their piſtols, | 
but without effect, and then had re- 
courle to theix fwords, Waldegrave 

— , had 


— 


r 


* 
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had learned to fence a little, but had e 
no great ſkill in the art. However, 
by his courage, his agility, and the 
quickneſs of his eye, he ſucceeded ſo 
well as to wound Bewdley in the 
{word arm, and to diſarm him. In 
this manner was the affair terminat- 
ed, to the great mortification of 
Bewdley, who had loſt his miſtreſs, 
and gained no honour: 20 his ren- 

counter with his rival. 

Wurm the affair was fully 6088771 


Waldegrave communicated the cir- 
cumſtances of it to Mr: Grantham; 


who told him, that though he would 


not ſeverely cenſure his conduct, he 
could not commend it. Hie was glad, 
he ſaid, that he had come off ſo w. 1. 
in ſo dangerous a buſineſs; - but 
obſerved, that he muſt ever con- 
e ſider 
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ſider duelling as an indefenſible 
practice. No real principles of ho- 
nour, he added, could oblige any man 
to hazard his. own. life, and violate 
the laws of his country, becauſe 
another man choſe to act with inſo- 
lence, with violence, and with in- 
Juſtice, It was meritorious in a. 
man to be ready to: ſacrifice his life in. 
ſupport of the [Liberties of his country, 
or the great rig! of mankind ; but 


zarding his life, when his only in 
ducement to it wag a deſire of con- 
forming ta the maxims of falſe and, 
imaginary honour. Waldegrave had, 
alſo ſome gentle remonſtrances on 
the ſubject from Mrs. Aſhton and; 
Miſs Maynard; and the breaſt of 
Hartiet Was much > agitated by. hex, 
4 . N 0 151 
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reflexions on the danger to which Her. 
lover had been expoſed.  _ |. 
; Wren the day arrived, that had 
been fixed for Philip Waldegrave to. 
depart from London, in order to 
proceed to Leyden, he took a kind 
leave of Mrs. Aſhton, and a very 
tender parting took place between. 
him and Harriet. He had taken. 
leave of Mr. Langley the preceding 
day, Mr. Grantham ſet out with him 
in a poſt-chaiſe, in order to accom- 
pany bim to Harwich. He had pre- 
| viouſly procured, by. the aſſiſtance of 
5 his frie ,recommendatory lettersfor - 
| Waldegrave, to ſeveral of the profel- 
| ſors at Leyden, and alſo to a reſpectable 793 
merchant of that city. Mr. Granthan 
ſtaid at Harwich till the packet ſailed, 
and n returned to his friends in 
Ty London. 
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London. Waldegrave had a ſaſe 
and expeditious paſſage; and on his 
being landed in Holland, proceeded 
immediately for Leyden. 


60 —— 
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C H A P. XXVI;. 


Waldegrave arrives: at Leyden — Pro- 
ſecutet bis fludies in that city, and 
becomes acquainted with ſome of its 

ng reſpectable inhabitants — Con- 
verſation at the houſe of Mr. Van-. 
derplank— Obſervations relative to- 
ſeveral eminent painters, and their 
works. 


% 


Ox his-arrival at Leyden, the re- 
commendatory letters, with which 
Waldegrave had been furniſhed by 
Mr. Grantham; procured him a very 
favourable reception in that „ 
3 is the moſt antient of the 
univerſities 
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univerſities in the United Provinces, 
and the molt celebrated. Waldegrave 
procured very convenient apartments 
in the town, was diligent: in his at- 
tendance on the lectures of the ſeve- 
ral profeſſors, and applied himſelf to 
his-ftudies with aſſiduity. But as lie 
wiſhed not only to extend his ac- 
quaintance with ſcience and lite- 
rature, but alſo to increaſe his know- 
ledge of men and manners, he occa- 
ſionally viſited at the houſes of ſe- 
veral reſpectablè and well informed 
inhabitants of Leyden, who were not- 
members of the univerſity, The 
name of the merchant, to whom Mn 
Grantham: had procured. him a letter 
of Tecommendation; was. Vander 
plank. He was a man of large pro- 
perty, and of conſiderable commer- 
cial reputation; and he lived in a. 
more. 
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more hoſpitable and genteel ſtyle than 
the generality of Dutch- merchants, 
even thoſe who are known to have 
accumulated ample fortunes. - His 
wife was a native of Saxony, and had 
been educated at Dreſden ; and was 
conſidered by ſome of her mercantile 
neighbours as a woman of too many 
accompliſhments, and of manners too 
highly poliſhed, for the wife of a 
merchant. They thought her be- 
haviour and mode of living not per- 
fectly ſuitable to that moderation andi 
frugality, by which they wiſhed: the: 
citizens of Leyden to be diſtinguiſhed.” - 
Mr. Vanderplank alſo introduced 
Waldegrive to ſeveral of the principal 
inhabitants of Leyden, particularly 
to Mr. Schwenck, who had a taftes 
for painting, and 983 za VERT 

* raluadite. 
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valuable collection of e by the 


beſt maſters. 35 
Ar the houſe of Mr. Vundler- 
| plank Waldegrave likewiſe: became 
young phyſician, and. with Dr. 
Baumgartner, a clergyman, who was 
upwards of eighty years of age, but 
ſtill -preferved his health ' and his 
chearfulneſs.. Waldegrave took the 
greater pleaſure in the company of 
the laſt of theſe gentlemen, becauſe 
he well remembered ſome of the 
moſt eminent men of the laſt age, and 
was very ready to communicate what- 
ever he knew concerning them. In 
a converſation one day aſter dinner, 
at the houſe. of Mr. Vanderplank, 
when Waldegrave and: theſe gentle- 
men were preſent, ſome remarks: 


were 


7 
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were made relative to Gerard John 
Voſlius, who had been a celebrated 


profeſſor at Leyden, and was the au- 


thor of many learned works. He 
© met with ſome perſecution, I think,” 
ſaid Dr. Hoffham, on account of his 
6 want of orthodoxy, and becauſe he 
© did not give implicit aſſent to the 
© decifions of the ſynod of Dort.“ 

© He did ;* faid Dr. Baumgartner. 

© He was this father of Iſaae Voſſius, - 


© who died in England, who Was 


© alſo.a very learned man, but neither 
© ſo good nor ſo able a man as his fa- 
ether. It was faid of the ſon, that be 
underſtood almoſt alk the Tarigalifes 
, of Europe, without being able to 


« ſpeak one of them well ; alid that He- 
was accurately acquainted' with the 
 * geniupand cuſtoms of antiquity, but. 


„ wrae-. - 
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* was an utter Ranger to dhe manners: 
* of his own times.” 
Mxriox was then made of. 
Joun Lx CLERC ;. upon which Dr. 
Baumgartner ſaid, © I. remember, 
John Le Clerc well I often ſaw. 
© him at Amſterdam. He was a. 
man of ſtrict integrity, and of very 
various and extenſive knowledge. 
He was an indefatigable ſtudent, a, 
man of great liberality of ſentiment, 
© a firm. friend to rational religion, 
and to the beſt intereſts of ſcience, 
© and literature. He was ſometimes. 
attacked by bigots, and his circum- 
©ſtances were far from affluent : but, 
© his publications were very numerous. 
a and valuable, and the republic of. 
© letters is under infinite obligations, 
"40 him.“ 
9 Hoff ham ed that tile 


library 
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ſibrary belonging to the univerſity of 
Leyden had been much enriched 
with Arabic manuſcripts by Golius, 
who ſucceeded Erpenius there as 
Arabic profeſſor. Golius,' ſaid Dr. 
Baumgartner, poſſeſſed a great fund 
of oriental Hterature. In order to 
© increaſe his knowledge i in the Arabic 
language, and in Arabian literature, 
© he attended the Dutch ambaſſador 
to the court of Morocco, and after» - 
wards went to Aleppo and Con- 
* ſtantinople, at both of which places 
© he reſided a confiderable time. The 
* Arabic, Turkiſh, and Perfian ma- 
$ nuſcripts, which he brought with 
him to Leyden, were very nume- 
4. rous and very valuable. | 
1 Golius, ſaid Waldegrave, * cor- 
4.reſponded with our learned Po- 
cocke. He had a high opinion of 
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him, and conſulted him on queſ- 
tions relative to oriental literature. 
Dr. Hoff ham obſerved, that it was 
univerſally acknowledged, that Po- 
cocke was a great oriental iſt; and 
it was alſo ſaid of him, that he was 
a very excellent man. Our cele» 
* brated Locke, ſaid Waldegrave, 
was very intimate with . Pococke ; 
and he gave one of the moſt honour- 
® able teſtimonies in his favour, of 
© his unexceptionable pots Se and be- 
< haviour, that was ever given of any 
man. He faid of him, I can ſay 
« of Dr. Pococke what few men ean 
« ſay of any friend of theirs, nor 
* I otany other of my acquaintance, 
< that I do not remember that I ever fi 
„ ſaw in him any one action that I v 
8 
g 


9 


„ did, 01 could, in my 'own mind 
< blame, or thought amiſs :n b 
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Two-days-after this cobverſation 
paſſed, Waldegrave went in com- 
pany with Mr. and Mrs. Vander 
plank, and Dr. Hoff ham, to view 
Mr. Schwenck's collection of paint- 
ings. It was numerous, and much 
taſte and judgment were evidently 
manifeſted in the ſelection of the 
pieces of which it was compoſed. 
Speaking of his mode of collecting, 
Mr. Schwenck ſaid, Though I ad- 
* mire. the works of the celebrated 
* artiſts, yet I readily purchaſe any 

picture which ſuits my taſte, and 


which I think excellent, e, P 
be the. artiſt.” . | 


Tugy were much Aruck with a 
fine landſcape of Claude Larraine's, 
which was eſtcemed one of the beſt. 
of that great artiſt. It is reported 
* of Claude Lorraine, ſaid Walde- 


5 
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grave, that he was not much in- 
debted to the inſſructions of any 
* maſter ; and that his extraordinary 
excellence is chiefly the reſult of 
- $:his own indefatigable en, 
© and inceſſant obſervation of nature. 
I remember,” ſaid Dr. Hoffham, 
that Sandrart relates, that Claude 
*:uſed to explain to him, as they 
*:walked through the fields, the cauſes 
of the different appearances. of the 
+4 ſame proſpect at different hours of 
the day, from the reflexions or re- 
fractions of light, from dews or 
*-yapours, in the evening or morning, 
* with all the preci iſion of a philoſo- 
*pher. N 
' AFINE portrait then excited their 


Ktention, which was painted by 8o- 


phoniſba Anguſciola. * The lady 
* who painted that picture, ſaid Mr. 


Schweack, * was a native of Italy. 
4 She 


—_— 


& * 
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She was born at Cremona, and of a 
very diſtinguiſhed family.“ Walde- 


grave, obſerved, that he had ſeen 
ſeveral of her pieces in England, 
and that they appeared to him to 
poſſeſs great merit. 

„Well, ſaid Mrs. Vanderplank:; 
then I find it is poſſible for women 
* to paint fine pictures. * Certainly, 

© madam,” replied Waldegrave, as the 
ladies exhibit, great beauty in their 
* own perſons, there are alſo many in- 


ſtances of their being able, in works 


of l ingenuity, to exhibit the beauties 
© of art and of nature.. > 


Tur then admired two pieces 


of Gerard Douw, one a portrait, 
and. the other a converſation piece ; 
both which were 'admirable for the 


exquilitenels of the finiſhing. * It re- 


« quired no inconſiderable degree of 
Vor. re EF pence” 


-. 


. 
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© patience,” ſaid Dr. Hoff ham, to 
* {it to ths artiſt for a portrait. I 
© have read that a lady, whoſe por- 
© trait he painted, was obliged to fit 
to him five days for the finiſhing of 


© one of her hands, which was Tepre- 


© ſented leaning on an arm chair.“ A 
very fine repreſentation of a tempeſt 
was then pointed out by Mr. Van- 
derplank. © That piece,” ſaid Mr. 
Schwenck, * was painted by Lu- 
* dolph Backhuyſen. He had un- 
common merit in the repreſenta- 
tion of tempeſts, and ſea- pieces 
in general. The czar Peter, 
© when he was in Holland, took 
great delight in ſeeing him paint, 
and often endeavoured to. draw 
after veſſels which he had deſigned. 
© He was a very laborious artiſt ; and 
(though, on account of his rank, he 

— '* admit- 
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© admitted the viſits of the czar, yet 
it was generally obſerved of him, 


that, when he was painting, he 


© would not ſuffer even his moſt in- 
© timate friends to have acceſs to him, 
« leſt his fancy ſhould be diſturbed, 
© and the ideas he had formed in his 
mind be interrupted. It is ſaid to 


© have been a frequent cuſtom with 


© him, whenever he could procure 
© reſolute mariners, to go out to ſea 


in a ſtorm, in order to ſtore his 


* mind with grand images. directly 


« copied from nature, ſuch images as 


© would have excited in others ter- 
ror and diſmay ; and the moment 
© he landed, he always inpatiently 
ran to his pallette, to ſecure” thoſe 
ineidents; the traces of which might 
© be obliterated by delay.” ety 
 WALDEGRAVE was much pleaſed 
| F 1 n 
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with this collection of paintings; 
and, after viewing it, he, and the reſt 
of the company, dined with Mr. 
.Schwenck. The evening he ſpent 
with ſome of the profeſſors and ſtu- 
dents of the univerſity, | | 
AT the houſes of Mr. Vanderplank 
and Mr: Schwenck, Waldegrave ge- 
nerally converſed in the French lan- 
guage. He had made a conſiderable 
progreſs in that language while he 
was at Eveſham, chiefly by his own 
application, ſo that he could readily 
underſtand any French author; but 
he was deficient in the pronunciation; 
and this deficiency he had endea- 


voured to ſupply by the aſſiſtance of 


a French teacher, whom he met with 
at Leyden. In converſing with the 
profeſſors of the univerſity, and other 
learned men whom he occaſionally 

111 41 met 
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met with, it was his practice to ſpeak 
much in Latin. In this he followed 
the advice of Mr. Grantham, who 
thought ſpeaking Latin too much 
neglected by the Engliſh ; and that 
the reaſons aſſigned for this were not 
nn 
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CHAP, vn. 


An excurſi on to Rotterdam Conver- 
fation concerning the character of 
Eraſmus —Waldegrave meets with 
one of his countrymen at Leyden, 
who relates to him ſome of the inci- 
dents of his life. 


Dore tis ſtay at Leyden, 
Waldegrave was greatly eſteemed 
by the profeſſors of the univerſity, 
and by other inhabitants of the town 
with whom he became acquainted. 
His cloſe application to his ſtudies, 
the abilities and knowledge which he 
diſplayed, the politeneſs of his man- 
ob and his open, frank, and liberal 

temper, . 
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temper, all contributed to give them 
an high opinion of him. He ſome- 
times made little excurſions to the 
Hague, to Utrecht, and to Ratter- 
dam; and, before he returned to 
England, had made what is called 


the tour of the provinces; which 


he could do with the leſs difficulty, 
and the leſs loſs of time, on account 
of the narrow extent of the country, 
and the great facility of travelling in 
it. A, wititer of the laſt century, 
ſpeaking of Holland, fays, © He who 
* hath, obſerved the eaſy accommo- 


« dation for travel therein, both by 


„land and Water; their excellent 
order, and regular courſe in all 


« * things ; the, number of learned. 
« mer; the abundance of rarities 
6 of all kinds; the. induſtry, fruga- 


. and wealth of the people ; 


Fa * their 
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their numerous good towns; the 


* extraordinary neatneſs of their 
buildings and houſes; their pro- 
© per laws and adminiſtration of juſ- 
* tice; and their incredible number 
« of ſhipping and boats; will think 
« it an omiſſion to reſt in the fight. 
of other countries without a view 
* of this. A country of little extent, 
« and ſoon travelled over, but ſo 
“ repleniſhed . with people, noble 
cities, fair towns and villages, as is 


not to be met with upon ſo little a 


* compals of ground, N ende 
„ in China.“ 

IN one of Waldegrave' 8 extubfioas 
to Rotterdam, which he made in com- 
pany with Mr. and Mrs. Vanderplank, 
Dr. Baumgartner, and Dr. Hoff ham, 
after viewing what was moſt remark-' 
able in that * particularly the 

little 
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little houſe in which Eraſmus was 
born, and the ſtatue of him in the 
great market- place, they dined toge- 
ther at the houſe of a conſiderable 
merchant at Rotterdam, whoſe 
name was Holtzmeyer. After din- 
ner ſome. converſat ion paſſed con- 
cerning Eraſmus, the boaſt. of Rot- 
terdam, and the great literary orna- 
ment of the age in which he lived. 
He was a favourite character with 
Waldegrave, and he loved much to 
converſe about him. Mr. Holtz- 
meyer obſerved; that the ſirſt ſtatue 5 
which was erected at Rotterdam in 
honour of Eraſmus was made of 
wood; that another was erected af- 
ter wards of ſtone, which was deſtroy - 
ed by the Spaniards; but that the 
preſent was made of bronze, and was 
| woran by good judges to be well 
15 F< executed. 
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executed. It has been remarked, 
ſaid Dr. Hoff ham, that, if the ma- 
© terials of theſe different ſtatues ad- 
* yanced in intrinfic value, Eraſmus 
had this in common with the Dei- 
ties of antient Rome; for not only 
© the offerings made by private per- 
* fons, but thoſe of cities and of na- 
* tions, were at firſt of low price, and 
* afterwards of a more expenſive 
„kind.“ SIE 
* SOME of the earlier years of 
_ © Eraſmus,” ſaid Dr. Baumgartner, 
pere paſled in poverfy at Paris; but 
© he there applied hijnſelf to his ſtu- 
* dies. with eee application. 
In one of his letters to his friends, 
4'written when he was in France, he 
36 ſays, that, as ſoon as he could get 
* any money, he would purchaſe, 
. ** . authors, and, ſecondly, 
F - * ſome 
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© ſome clothes. F ſhould think, 
ſaid Mrs. Vanderplank, that a man 
might do better without Greek au- 
© thors than without clothes.“ That, 
© madam,” ſaid Dr. Hoffham, would 
be the general opinion; but Eraſ- 
* mus was very hittle of a beau, and 
very much of a ſcholar.” | 

©I THINK, ſaid Mr. Vanderplank, 
Eraſmus ſpent ſometimeinEngland.” 
He did, fir,” ſaid Waldegrave; * and, 
* notwithſtanding his attachment to 
* Greek authors, was a great admirer 


of the Engliſh ladies.” Mr. Holtz- - 


meyer obſerved,that he had heard that 
Sir Thomas More was one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed among the Engliſh 
friends of Era! mus. He was, fir, 
ſaid Waldegrave; ; and Eraſmus; 

vwrho had a great regard for Sit 
: Thomas More, had alſo a very 

4 F 6 6 * high 
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© high eſteem for his favourite daugh- 
©ter, Margaret Roper, who was a 
very learned and very accomplithed 
lady. And ſpeaking. of that lady 
brings to my remembrance.a moſt 
© intereſting ſcene, which would make 
© a fine ſubject for an hiſtorical 
picture. I mean the interview be- 
© tween her and her father, near the 
© Tower of London, after his return 
from his trial. She waited on the 
© Tower-wharf till his return, think- 
© ing it might be the laſt time that ſhe 
* ſhould ever ſce him. The moment 
© he appeared in ſight, regardleſs of 
the numerous ſpectators, ſhe burſt 
through the crowd and the guard 
* which ſurrounded him; and, hav- 
ing received his bleſſing upon her 
knees, ſhe embraced him with the 
© moſt eager affection. Other af- 

7 | iN fecting 
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« feting particulars. are recorded of 

this tender ſcene, which drew 

tears even from the * 
© guards,” 

Treg ſubject of Baume hirmſelf 
being then reſumed, it was obſerved 
by Dr. Baumgartner, that though 
Eraſmus had never openly taken the 
ſide of the reformers, yet, by the ri- 
diculous light in which, by his writ- 

ings, he had placed many of the 
ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh church, 


he greatly promoted tlie cauſe of the 


Reformation. Eraſmus, ſaid Dr. 
Hoff ham, thought Luther, and 
* ſome of tke other reformers, too 
violent; and he himſelf was cer- 
* tainly too timid... This, indeed, was 
© his great failing. The age in 
* which he lived was an age of perſe- 
* cution, and he had no inclination to 

; $6354 be 
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be a martyr. Afefent ali marty- 
rium, ſaid he; ego me non arbitror 
Hoc honore dignum. He alſo re- 
© ceived penſions and preſents from 
© princes, cardinals, and Romiſh pre- 
f lates, which, as he had no regular 
means of ſubſiſtence, he was un- 
* willing to relinquiſh.” 
© IT muſt, however, be acknow- 
© Jedged,” ſaid Waldegrave, * that 
Eraſmus in general manifeſted a 
© free and independent ſpirit, He 
© ſays, in one of his epiſtles, © Profit 
«is what I value not: I would 
% not be rich: I defire only what 
may enable me to preſerve my 
health, and purſue my ſtudies, 
« without being a burthen to any 
one.“ His temper was naturally 
© chearful ; but his chearfulneſs, 
, wu the cloſe of his life, ſeems 
ſome- 
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© ſomewhat to have abated. | His 
© love of literature, however,. never 
* forſook him. I remember that in 
© one of his epiſtles, written when he 
* was about ſixty-five, is a paſſage to 
© this purpoſe. © The ſtudies, which 
J have hitherto purſued, will, I 
* hope, accompany me to the grave. 
* I ſhould be glad to have a calm and 

quiet evening of life, if I cannot en- 

“joy a healthy and a chearful one. 
« To ſecure me from the infirmities 
« of age, or to give me a ſtronger 

eee is not in the power of 
« (hee: 

Two days after Waldegrave re- 
turned with his friends to Leyden, as 
he was walking, after dinner, he faw 
a gentleman who appeared to be an 
Engliſhman, viewing the buildings 
of the A ang making ſome 


inquiries, 
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inquiries concerning them. Deſirous 
to give any information to his coun-- 
tryman, he went up to him, and ac- 
coſted him in Engliſh; and, after 
ſome converſation, invited him to his 
lodgings. The gentleman, whoſe 


name was Stanley, having no parti- 


cular acquaintance at Leyden, readily 
accepted his invitation. They talked 
at firſt on indifferent ſubjects: after 
which Waldegrave aſked. Mr. Stan- 
ley, whether any particular bulineſs 
had brought him to Leyden. He 
replied, that he had been brought 
thither merely by curioſity; and that 
being of no profeſſion, and having 
no family, it was a matter of little 


conſequence in what country or place 


he reſided... A man who had no- 
thing to do, he ſaid, might naturally 
be induced to travel from one place 
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to another, in order to avoid being 
tired with himſelf. Waldegrave 
prevailed on him to ſup with him; 
and, when they had drank a bottle 
together, and were become more ſo- 
cial and communicative, Mr. Stanley, 
in order to ſatisfy ſome of Walde- 
grave's inquiries, gave him the fol- 
lowing brief hiſtory of himſelf, 


x 


Las born, fir, faid he, in the 
county of Suffolk, where my father's 
family are ſaid to have been ſettled: 
before the Norman invaſion; 'I was 
the only fon of my father, who had 
an eſtate of about eight hundred 
pounds à year, which he pretty re- 
gularly ſpent, neither hoarding up 
any thing, nor ever in his expences 
much exeeceding his income. He 

| as was 
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was much addicted to the ſports of 
the field, and lived in great harmony 
with thoſe gentlemen in the neigh- 

bourhood who were diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſame propenſity, My father 
ſent me for ſeveral years to the gram- 
mar-fchool at Beceles, where I paſſed 
through the ſeveral claſſes, without 
much . commendation, and without: 
much cenſure. I did not wholly 


negle& my books, nor did I apply 


myſelf to them with any more aſſi- 
duity than the authority of my maſ- 
ter rendered neceflary, My father 
paid little attention to literature, and 
L was not excited to the proſecution, 
af it by the example or the admoni- 
tions of any other of my relations. 


I went to live wholly with my fa⸗ 


os and as he had no other chil 
dren, 


> <a 
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When I quitted the ſehool at Beceles, 


my = + 2 Þ 
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dren, and thought he: ſhoutd leave 
me ſufficient to ſupport me geriteelly, 
he brought me up to no-profeſſion. 
He- conſidered the learning that I 
had acquired at Beccles as fully ſuf- 
ficient for all the purpoſes of a gen- 
tleman, without any farther education, 
excepting only ſome inſtruction in 
the French language, and in the art 


of dancing. I ſometimes joined with 
my father, and the neighbouring: | 


gentlemen, in the ſports of the field, 


though I had no great reliſh | for, 


them; but in other reſpects I led a. 
life ſutficiently indolent, making little. 


addition to the knowledge I had ac- 


quired, and being engaged in no ra- 
tional or profitable purſuit, When 
ume hung heavy on my hands, 1 
ſametimes amuſed myſelf with a 


courſe 


| 
| 
1 
1 
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courſe to any other literary produe- 
tions than plays or novels. I had 
an intrigue or two with farmers 
daughters in the neighbourhood ; 
but my father never recommended 
matrimony to me, and I felt in my- 
ſelf little inclination for it. 
«© My father died when I had juſt 
entered my twenty-fourth year, leav- 
ing me in poſſeſſion of an unincum- 
bered eſtate of nearly eight hundred 
pounds a year. When he had been 
dead about two. months, having no 


great attachment to my native place, 
or to any of my neighbours, I reſolv- 


ed to go up to London, in order to 
ſee if I could not ſpend my time 
more agreeablyiti che metropolis than 
in the country. On my arrival in 


town, I took genteel lodgings i in the 
| adighbonrtood* of Covent- garden: 
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and ſoon became familiar with all the 


places of public amuſement. Nor 
was it long before I acquired ſome 
asquaintance in London; but they 
were ſeveral of them of licentious 
morals, and introduced me to ſome 
ladies of eaſy virtue. With women 
of this claſs I at different times form- 
ed improper connexions, which 
greatly impaired both my health 
and my fortune. I allo ſemetimes 
viſited the gaming table, and there 
loſt conſiderable ſums.” Experience, 
however, | has ſufliciently convinced 
me, that the life of a profeſſed man 
of pleaſure is not a life of happineſs. 
My conduct has not procured me my 
own eſteem, or the eſteem of others. 
I have had many dvr but 


not one valuable fried. 


&] OCCASIONA LLY went into the 
country, 
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country, to viſit my eſtate, which 
was left tothe management of others; 
but my time was chiefly ſpent in the 
metropolis, and at the faſhionable 
watering-places. By improper fe- 
male connexions, by gaming, and 
other expences, in a courſe of years, 
reduced my fortune from eight hun- 
dred pounds a year to little more than 
two hundred pounds a year; and that 
is the whole of which I am now 
poſſeſſed. After ſuch a reduction of 
my fortune, I did muſter up ſufficient 
reſolution not to ſink it lower; and 
accordingly, for three years paſt, 
I have made my W N 
with my income. 
„Mx fortune being thus Alte. 
- niſhed, 1 ſometimes had recourſe to 
reading, as a leſs expenſive amuſe- 
ment. than thoſe to which] had been 
* accuſ- 
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accuſtomed; and I now began to 
take ſome pleaſure in the peruſal of 
books of travels; This excited in 
me a delire to viſit foreign coun- 
tries; and it is this diſpoſition which 
has brought me to Leyden. In the 
courſe of the laſt two years, I have 
travelled over ſeveral of the Italian 
ſtates, and great part of France and 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, and I am 


now come to viſit Holland. I travel 


by cheap modes of conveyance, and 
in a frugal manner, in order to adhere 


ſtrictly to the reſolution that I have 


formed, of making no farther reduc- 
tion of my annual income. 
« I rIND myſelf f NPR 


by travelling, but I cannot acquire 


tranquillity of mind. My irregula- 
rities have impaired my conſtitution, 
and 1 reflect with regret. on the 

| | life 
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life that I have led, and on the reduc- 
tion of my fortune. Iam now forty- 
ſix years of age, and cannot meditate 
with pleaſure either on the future or 
the paſt. It is a great evil for a man 
to be brought up to no profeſſion. 
If my father had left me only a fourth 
part of that fortune, to which ] ſuc- 
ceeded at his death, and I had been 
brought up to ſome uſeful and re- 
ſpectable profeſſion, I ſhould probably 
have paſſed my life much more in- 
nocently and more happily.“ 


WAI DEGRAVE made his acknow- 


ledgements to Mr. Stanley, for the 


frankneſs and ſincerity with which 
He had communicated to him the 
-incidents of his life, and the errors of 
his conduct; and then aid, No 
n ſir, who poſſeſſes a good under- 
ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, or any ſenſibility of heart, 
can reflect on a miſpent life without 
concern, and without remorſe. But 
what is paſt cannot be recalled. As 
to the point of income, you Rill poſ- 
ſeſs much more than is ever obtained 
by far the greateſt part of. mankind. 
It is, perhaps, too late now to apply 
yourſelf to any profeſſion z but as 
you are not without ſome taſte for 
reading, you would probably ac- 
quire more tranquillity of mind by 
ſpending a greater portion of your 
time in ſtudy. While a man has 
any degree of health, and the uſe of 
his faculties, it is never too late to 


return to the paths of wiſdom and 
of virtue; and in no other paths but 
theſe is true felicity ever to be found. 


1 would alſo recommend to you, my 
Vor. II, G 
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dear fir, the peruſal of ſome of the 
beſt writers in theology and ethics, 
At any period of life, and in any cir- 
cumſtances, an adherence to the rules 
of virtue, and to the dictates of piety, 
is the trueſt ſource of ſubſtantial con- 
ſolation.“ 


Ma. STANLEY ftaid ſeveral days 
at Leyden, and then took leave of 
Waldegrave, in order to viſit ſome 
other parts of Holland, and ſoon after 
returned to England. 
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Pbilip Waldegrave receives informa» 
tion of the death of his father — He 
returns to England, and finds his 
Friend Charles Rainsford involved in 


drficulties—M r. Grantham arrives 
in the metropolis — Remarks rela- 


tive to Sorbiere, Sprat, and An- 
thony . Wood — My, Grantham and 


N. en ve arriue at 9 


Ms. Grantham, Mrs. * -" 
and Miſs Maynard, returned again to 
Eveſham, ſoon after Philip Walde- 
grave had ſailed for Holland. They 


F received frequent letters from him, 


and he was often the ſubject of their 
8 3 
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converſation; and ſtill more fre- 
quently the ſubject of the meditations 
of Miſs Maynard. When he had 
been nearly a year at Leyden, his fa- 
ther, Mr. Thomas Waldegrave, was 
ſeized with a malignant fever, which 
carried him off in leſs than four days. 
Mr. Grantham wrote a letter to 
Philip Waldegrave, acquainting him 
with his father's death, the news of 
which he received with ſentiments 
becoming a ſon on ſuch an occaſion. 
Mr. Grantham told him, in the letter 
wherein he communicated to him 
this mournful event, that as his ar- 
rival in England, before the time 
that he otherwiſe intended it, could 
now be of no ſervice, he need not 
put himſelf to any inconvenience to 
haſten his return, as he would take 
upon him the neceſſary care, if he 
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approved it, reſpecting his father's 
funeral, and ſecuring his fortune and 
effects. Waldegrave made his ac- 
knowledgments to Mr. Grantham 
for this offer, which he thankfully ac- 
cepted. He did not, however, ſtay 
much longer at Leyden, but returned 
to England 1 in about two months af- 
ter the death of his father. ö 
On his arrival in London, he 
waited upon Mr. Langley, by whom 


he was well received. Before he 


quitted the metropolis, he made in- 
quiries after his friend Charles Rains- 
ford, whom he found involved in 
conſiderable difficulties. He had 
mixed much in company, and his 
company had not always been of thę 


beſt kind. In his expences, he had 


conſiderably exceeded the income al- 
n him by his father. His: good- 
n nature 
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nature had alſo led him to enter into 
ſome engagements in behalf of one of 
his companions, which he found him- 
ſelf unable to fulfil. In conſequence 
of theſe imprudencies, when Walde- 
grave arrived in town, young Rains- 
ford was at the houſe of a ſheriff's 
officer. From a knowledge of his 
father's character, he had been pre- 
vented from making application to 
him, as he was of a very auſtere 
temper, and little inelined to make 
any allowance for youthful indiſere- 
tions. Waldegrave was anxious to 
go to Eveſham, but he thought the 
duties of friendſhip required, that he 
ſhould not deſert his friend in his 
diſtreſs. He, therefore, wrote to Mr. 
Grantham, acquainting him with 
Charles Rainsford's ſituation, and ru 
0 his * Mr. Grantham 
returned 


Fn 
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returned an anſwer, informing. him, 
that he would come up immediately 


to town, and endeavour to afford 


young Rainsford ſome aſſiſtance, and 
then return with him to Eveſham. 
He accordingly came to town, and 
Mr. Grantham and Waldegrave 
were again very happy in each others 
company. Waldegrave felt for Mr. 
Grantham both gratitude and eſteem 
and Mr, Grantham had a very ſin- 
cere regard for Waldegrave. After 
ſpending ſome hours together, and 
having much converſation about 
their friends at Eveſham, they ſet 
out in order to give ſome. aſſiſts 
ance to Charles Rainsford. M, 
Grantham, by a judicious application 
to Nainsford's creditors, and by ad- 
vancing a ſum of money, Which 
Rainsford was to repay when his 
G4 pP nances 
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finances would admit it; obtained 
his releaſe from the cuſtody of - 
ſheriff” s officer. 

Tn next day Mr. Gin 
walked to Lincoln's Inn Fields, and 
introduced his friend Waldegrave to 


Mr. Ketland, of whom fome account 
was given in a preceding chapter. 
They afterwards dined. with that 
gentleman; and there met with two 
gentlemen whom Mr. Grantham had 
before been in company with at the 
ſame houſe, Dr. Meyrick and Ser- 
jeant Gauſſen. Two other gentle- 
men alſo dined with Mr. Ketland 
cat day, Mr. O'Brien, a member 
of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, 
and Dr, Moffatt, a civilian. | 
In the courſe of the converſation 
05 took place after dinner, Mr. 
Ketland obſerved, that he had lately... 
14s + 141 Rs been. | 
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been reading Sorbiere's account of 
his journey to England, and had: 
been much amuſed with ſome of his 
remarks, He aſſerts, ſaid Mr. 
Ketland, that there is no country 
in the world ſo well known as 
England, which he aſcribes to 
© the accuracy with which it has 
been deſcribed by Camden. He 
* endeavours to prave, that the ferti- 
© lity of England, and its many natu- 
ral advantages, had tended to ren- 
der its inhabitants haughty. He 
© complains of their arrogant be- 
© haviour to foreigners; but he ad- 

© mits, that they are ae 8 
vcry excellent qualities; s > uke 
« though,” ſays he, Rp en 
* had the hardineſs to ſay, that the 
* Engliſh have ſkimmed the. vices, of 


66 other nations, and deſpiſe their vir- 
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* tues, yet there is ſomething in them 
« which is great, and which they 
e ſeem to retain from the old Ro- 
% mans.” Of the Engliſh eloquenee, 
© and Engliſh authors, he ſpeaks very 
1 unfavourably. I 'underſtand,” 
he ſays, that all the Engliſh elo- 
«quence conſiſts in nothing but mere 
* pedantry ; and that their fermons 
* from the pulpit, and their plead- 
* ings at the bar, are much of the 
« fame ſtamp.— The Engliſh books 
are moſtly written after the ſame 
manner, and contain nothing but 
“ rhapſodies of things ill enough ſet 
together; and yet they are valued, 
and the authors get reputation by 
« them ; for they frequently do not 
« cite the books from whence they 
„ borrow, and fo their copies are 


« taken for originals,” As a propf 
1 
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* of his judgment, however, Sorbiere 


* met with one meritorious Engliſh 
© writer; and this was that volumi- 
nous female author, the famous 
* Dutcheſs of Neweaſtle. Though 
the Engliſh comedies are almoſt all 
* proſe,” ſays he, © I brought a vo- 
«* lume written by the Marchioneſs of 
* Newcaſtle along with me, by 
„which, as alſo by three other vo- 
«< lumes of the poetical, political, and 
“ philoſophical works of this lady, 
« I was glad to make it appear in 
* France how much her excellent 
« genius, admirable ſenſe, and elo- 
« quence, abounded throughout the 
« whole compoſition.” . 
_ * Sorbiere, faid Dr. Meyrick, 
« though he wasa man of ſome. parts, 
* and ſome general literature, yet 
was vain and ſuperficial ; and his 
| G 6 book 
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book contains errors and miſrepre- 
© ſentations, which were ſmartly 
pointed out and expoſed by Dr. 
© Sprat, afterwards biſhop of Ro- 
. © cheſter. But, in his anſwer to Sor- 
© biere, there is much petulance as 
* well as wit; and I am not ſure, 
* that there is more candour in Sprat's 
performance than in that of Sor- 
© biere. . There are, alſo in Sprat's 
© piece ſome paſſages ſufficiently ri- 


* diculous ; particularly one, which 


©] remember, relative to the Icon 
_ * Baſilike, which was long ſuppoſed 

to be really written by Charles the 
© Firſt, After mentioning the va- 
© rious literary works of great merit 
© which had been produced in Eng- 
*land, Sprat ſays, © And above all, 
« we have one ſmall book, which 
we dare oppoſe to ALL THE TREA- 
8 | « SURES 
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* SURES OF THE EASTERN AND 
* WESTERN' LANGUAGES. It is 
* that which was written by our late 


king and martyr, whoſe majeſtical 


« ſtyle, and divine conceptions, have 
not only moved all his readers 
© to admire his eloquenee, but in- 
« clined ſome of the worſt of his 
« enemies to relent in their cruelty 
towards him.“ n 

 SERJEANT Gauſſen obſerved, that 
Anthony Wood, ſpeaking of the work 
which Dr. Sprat had anſwered, ſtates 
it to be © an inſolent libel on our 
« nation, written by one Sam. Sor- 
* biere, who ſtyles himſelf hiſto- | 


* riographer- royal to the king of 


« France, but who was originally 
no more than a pedagogue.” 
Dx. Moffatt remarked, that An- 
thony Wood was not very courtly 
| | in 
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in his expreſſions ; but that his 
Athene Oxonienſes, though written in 
a very ruſtic ſtyle, and with a great 
want of impartiality, yet contained 
a large fund of valuable information. 
He added, I have lately read 
© Wood's Diary, which is a curious 
* and amuſing publication. In his 
© account of his earlier years, he ex- 
© preſſes his aſtoniſhment at his mo- 
© ther's want of penetration. She was 
© ſo lilly, he ſays, that ſhe repeatedly 

© propoſed to him the trade of a tinner 


bor tin-man, or a man that made 


© kitchen-ware and lanthorns ; © be- 
« cauſe ſhe found him to have a me- 
< chanical head, and at leiſure times 
to be always active in framing 
e little baubles.” The old lady, it 
© ſeems, had no idea that ſuch 
„i little Junior would become an 


4 
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* author, and a publiſher. of ſeveral 
* folios, for the good and benefit of 
“ the commonwealth of learning.“ 
Soon after he had taken the degree 
* of bachelor of arts, he was af⸗ 
* flited with a quartan ague, which 
* occaſioned him to retire into the 
country; and there, he ſays, his 
* landlord perſuaded him “ to drink 
his ague away.” Accordingly they 
went to the alehouſe, before his 
© ague fit came on, and * ſet hand to 
« fiſt, and drank very deſperately.” 
But Anthony did not find his land- 
* lord's recipe efficacious in the cure 
| © of an ague. He was of opinion, 
| © that the air of Oxford was bad. 
© Our hiſtoriographer was by no 
means partial to the ladies. He 

* enumerates the evils. that were 
brought upon Merton College, by 
, _ "Thomas Clayton being choſen 
5; warden 
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warden of it; and one great griev- 


© ance was, his having a wife. Wood 
© thought, that no married man 
© ought to be head of a college. He 
* complains, that when- lady Clayton 
© came to Oxford, the warden's fur- 
© niture, his chairs, his ſtools, his 
© tables, and his beds, were all to be 
© changed. The warden's garden 
© was alſo to be altered, new trees 
* planted, and new arbours made; 
all which changes, he ſays, “ though 
2 unneceſſary, yet the poor college 
% muſt pay for them; and all this 
« to pleaſe a woman.“ He adds, 
Not content with theſ: matters, 
there muſt be a new ſummer-houſe 
« built, wherein her ladyſhip and her 
* goſſips may take their pleaſure.” He 
© alſo ſays of Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, pre- 
ſident of Trinity College, that he 
26 was “ man of good parts; and able 
SUL 40 to 


* 
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to do good things;“ but that his 
wife was a ſcornful woman, and 
that there was © no need of marry- 
e ing ſuch a woman, who was ſo 
+ conceited, that ſhe thought herſelf 
fit to govern a college or univer- 
s ſity.” ai | RT 
 WALDEGRAVE : remarked, that 

Wood had given an entertaining 
account of his firſt introduction to 
the famous William Prynne, and of 
his going with him to the Tower to 
examine the records. Yes, ſaid 
Dr. Moffatt, and though Prynne ap- 
* pears; according to the Oxford 
* hiſtorian's own account, to haye 
been extremely civil to him, yet he 
ſpeaks of him in a very moroſe 
manner. Prynne appears then to 
* have been a popular character; 
and in his walk with Wood from 
Lincoln's Inn to the Tower, his pro- 
1 . "+ SIG 


\ © when he went with him to the 
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© preſs was interrupted by the ae- 
* quaintance he met with, and with 
whom he converſed, in paſſing 
through the city. Accordingly 
Wood ſpeaks indignantly of the 
© time that was loſt, in conſe- 
. © quence of Prynne's meeting with 

e citizens, and prating with them.“ 
He ſays, that Prynne received 
© him with old-faſhioned compli- 
« ments, ſuch as were uſed in the 
« reign of king James I.;“ and 


© Tower, he deſcribes Prynne as be- 
© ing dreſſed © in his black taffaty- 
cloak, edged with black lace at the 
© bottom,” _ 2 

Mx. O'Brien obſerved, that as 
Anthony Wood was always zealous 
for- the church, and the royal party, 
it muſt have been extremely mortify- 
ing to him to have been expelled the 


unĩverſu 
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univerſity by their influence ; and 
that one of the volumes of his Athe- 
næ Oxonienſes ſhould have been pub- 
lichy burnt before the theatre at Ox- 
ford. 

AFTER Wink farther een 
Mr. Grantham and Waldegrave took 
leave of Mr. Ketland, and the fol- 
lowing day they dined with Mr. ä 
Langley; and the next rere ſet 
out in a poſt-chaiſe for Eveſham. © 
When they arrived at Uxbridge, 
they ſtopped ſome time in order to 
call at the houſe of an apothecary 
in that town, whoſe name was 
Monkhouſe, who was in indigent eir- 
cumſtances, and whom Mr; Gran- 
tham had frequently aſſiſted in his 
pecuniary diſtreſſes. This many 
though not unfkilfal or negligent 
in * profeſſion, nor immoral in hie 

conduct, 
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conduct, had led for ſome years 4 
very unpleaſant life, and been in- 
volved in conſiderable difficulties. 
He had a large family, but his wife 
was extravagant and indolent, nor 
was he in any reſpect remarkable for 
his diſcretion. The warmth of his 
temper had been the means of bring- 
ing him into two or three law-ſuits, 
which had been determined againſt 
him, and had greatly contributed to 
impair his circumſtances. He had 
been more than once arreſted, and 
had been delivered from confinement 
by the generous interpoſition of Mr. 
Grantham, who had known him 
from his youth, and believing him to 
be honeſt, had.a regard for him, not- 
_ withſtanding the imprudence which 
too frequently appeared in his con- 
duct. Mr. Grantham obſerved to 

Walde- 
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Waldegrave, after they had left the 
houſe of the apothecary, that it was 
a matter of extreme difficulty to keep 
a man from ſinking, after his circum- 
ſtances were known to be embar- 
raſſed, and whoſe difficulties were 
increafed by frequent inſtances of 
imprudent and injudicious conduct. 


Mr. Grantham had repeatedly given 


Monkhouſe advice as well as money; 
but the apothecary ſet a much higher 
value upon the latter than the former. 

Tn firſt night of their journey 
Mr. Grantham and Waldegrave 
lodged at Oxford, and in the after- 


noon of the following day e at 


Eveſham. 


+ 
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CHAP. XXIX. ws 


Philip Waldegrave goes from E 
to Worcefler —Converſation at the 


houſe of Dr. Heathcote — Remarks 


relative to Harrington, Hale, and 


Blackflone —Waldegrave goes with 
Mr. Grantham to Shrewſbury— 
Takes leave of Mr. Grantham, and 
proceeds to Edinburgh. 


ON his arrival at Eveſham, Walde- 


grave met with a very affectionate 
reception from his beloved Harriet ; 


and a very cordial and friendly wel- 


come from Mrs. Aſhton. After ſtay- 


ing two days at Eveſham, he ſet out 
for Worceſter, accompanied by Mr. 


Grantham, 


E N N - 


_— 


. 
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Grantham, to take poſſeſſion of his 


_ father's effects, and to make a final 


ſettlement of his affairs. When he had 
paid the dehts of his father, and ad- 
juſted every thing, the reſidue which 


came to him was not dery con- 
ſiderable. 


DuRING his ſtay at Worceſter he 
viſited Dr. Heathcote, and dined 


with him in company with Mr. 


Grantham, and Mr. Copeland, a 
clergyman of that city. Dr. Heath- 
cote was very glad to ſee his old ac- 
quaintance Philip Waldegrave, and 
converſed with him on the then ſtate 
of the univerſity of Leyden, and the 
characters of its profeſſors. After 
dinnes, they entered into converſa- 
tion on various other topics. Mr. 
Copeland obſerved, that he had lately 
been reading the OcCEANA of Har- 
; | rington, 
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tington, which he thought a politi- 
cal performance of great merit. 
Hume, ſaid Dr. Heathcote, © ſays 
*of it, that . it is the only valuable 
< model of a commonwealth that 
has yet been offered to the public.” 


I believe, ſaid Mr. Grantham, Sd 


could point out very material ob- 
jections to the political ſyſtem of 
Harrington; though I acknow- 
ledge, that he had great merit, both 
as a man, and as a writer. He 
appeared to great advantage when 
he was examined in the Tower, on 


© the pretence of being concerned in 
© a plot, which appears to have been 


1 only imaginary. On that occafion 
his behaviour diſcovered great mag. 
nanimity and ſelf-poſſeſſion; and 


the dignity of genius, when united 


- * with conſcious integrity, was ſtrik- 


5 1 » © ingly 
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* ingly exhibited. The earl of 
Lauderdale, and the other royal 
< commiſſioners who were ſent to 


© examine him, made a very mean 
© figure in the preſence of this 
* illuſtrious priſoner. But though 
not the leaſt evidence of guilt was 


produced againſt him, he was long 


© continued in ſuch a ſtate of confine- 
© ment and perſecution, as will ever 


reflect extreme diſhonour on the 
government by nn it was be- 


rxized. Res 480 bs * 


MENTOR was bien made of Sir 


Matthew Hale, who was contempo- | 


rary with Harrington, and who, it 
was ſaid; Had been found” fault with 
for a want of tractability as a judge, 


both under the protectorate of Crom- 


well, and under the adminiftration 
of Charles the Second. A want 
Vol. II. 11 ef 


. 


a 
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of obſequiouſneſs to the govern- 
* ment for the time being, has cer- 
* tainly, ſaid Mr. Copeland, © not 
© been the general fault of judges. 
© But even Charles the Second him- 
* ſelf. bore: teſtimony to the incor- 
* ruptible integrity of Hale. 
8m Matthew Hale, ſaid Mr, 
Grantham, *:was more reverenced in 
© his own time, than any other judge 
* who ever preſided in an Engliſh 
* court of juſtice. Roger North, 
* who, from party connexions, and 
© political ' prejudices, had a diſlike 
© againſt him, yet ſays of him, that 


„ his, voice was oracular, and his per- 1 


“ ſon. little leſs than adored,” Hale, 


ſaid Mr. Copeland, was not one of 
thoſe judges who affect to do a 


great deal, of buſineſs in a ſhort 


time. He conſidered patient atten- 
| © tion 
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tion as one of the duties of a judge; 
and that he ought not, either to 
ſhew the quickneſs of his concep- 
* tions, or for the ſake of expediting 
© buſineſs, ſo to hurry on cauſes, as to 
prevent their being thoroughly and 
© impartially inveſtigated. I have 
© known a judge, who was a man of 
© conſiderable talents, fo deſirous of 
« diſplaying the quickneſs of his own 
© parts, and of appearing to do much 
buſineſs in a ſhort time, that on 
© ſome occaſions he neither allowed 
time for himſelf,” nor for the jury, 
to underſtand the canſes which they - 
* were appointed to decide: and, in 
conſequence, they were determined 
« erroneouſly and unjuſtly 
« Taz famous Non-conformilt, 
Richard Baxter,” ſaid Dr. Heath- 
cote, Who had much perſonal ac 
H 2 © quaintance 


* 
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© quaintance with Sir Matthew Hale, 
ſays of him, that he had “ gone 
« through his employments, and gone 
„off the ſtage, with more univerſal 
“ love and honour, for his {kill, wiſ- 
«dom, piety, and reſolved juſtice, 
“ than ever he heard or read, that 
any Engliſhman ever did before 
* him, or any magiſtrate in the world 
of his rank, ſince the days of the 
Kings of Iſrael.” _ 
'WALDEGRAVE obſerved, that it 
was ſomewhat. remarkable, that the 
late judge Blackſtone, notwithſtand- 


ing his great celebrity as a law writer, 
never made any conſiderable figure , 
either at the bar, or on the bench. 
The profits of his profeſſion, as a 
barriſter, he ſaid, were not adequate 
to his expences; ſo that he leſt 

Lens; and retired to Oxford, 
where 


2 — cd 1  * _— I; 
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where he had a fellowſhip. * Black- 
* ſtone,” ſaid Dr. Heathcote, firſt 


acquired reputation by his lectures 


* at Oxford as Vinerian ' profeſſor ; 
and to that reputation he owed 
his ſubſequent preferment. His 
* want of fucceſs at the bar was oc- 


* caſtoned by his deficiency with re- 


ſpect to fluency of ſpeech. He was 
a much better writer than a ſpeaker. 
He had alſo, I believe, ſomewhat - 


of diffidence about him; and it 


ſeems to be a general opinion, that 
© modeſty is of no uſe Nr at 


* the bar.” | 


Mx. Grantham and idk 
returned again to Eveſham ; and the 
latter paſſed many happy hours there 
in company with his Harriet. But 
their felicity was ſomewhat inter- 
rupted by the conſideration, that 

| . 
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they were ſoon again to be ſeparated, 
and that their fecond ſeparation was 
to be for a longer period than the 
former. In one of their converſa- 
tions together, in the ſame alcove, in 
Mrs. Afſhton's garden, in which 
Waldegrave had firſt declared the 
ſtrength of his attachment to Miſs 
Maynard, he ſaid to her, Your 
* image, my beloved Harriet, is often 

* preſent to my mind, when I am R. 
> fonally far removed from you. 
Well, ſaid ſhe, but did you meet 
* with no lady, during your ſtay at 
a Leyden, far whom you canceived 4 

regard ? 4 certainly, ſaid Walde- 


FS Y 


8 © whoſe perſonal accompliſhments 
* agreeable manners, and polite at- 
* tention to me, intereſted me Very 
1 much in their favour; ; but I never 
met 
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© met with one, that in the leaſt 
© leſſened the ardour of -my attach- 
ment to my beloved Harriet, or 
. that 1 could in any reſpect put 
in competition with hex. But 
* if the ladies of Leyden have failed, 
ſaid Harriet, to make a ſufficient 
* impreſſion upon you, perhaps the 
ladies of Edinburgh may be more 
' © ſucceſsful. . At Edinburgh you are 
© to. make a longer ſtay; and the la- 
* dies of Edinburgh, I have beentold, 
* are very ſeducing and attractive.“ 

© I ſhall certainly,” replied Walde- 
grave, © be in no danger from the 
ladies of Edinh urgh, or of any other 
place, while 1 think on the mental 

and perſonal eee. * 
* Miſs Maynard.“ | h | 
Mock converſation paliids hey 
tween ng and his Harriet 
H 4 on: 
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on the manner in which ſhe had 
paſſed, and ſhould continue to pals, 
her time, during his abſence. A con- 
ſiderable portion of her time was 
ſpent, in conjunction with Mrs. 
Aſhton, in acts of benevolence; ſome 
of it was appropriated to the uſual fe- 
minine employments ; and much was 
devoted to the cultivation of her 
mind. Before Waldegrave ſet out 
for Leyden, he had given Miſs May- 
nard a liſt of books proper for her 
| peruſal ; ſome of which he had pur- 
chaſed for that purpoſe, when he 
was in London with her. He had 
alſo purchaſed others with that view 
after his return. from Leyden. In 
her courſe of reading, ſhe exactly 
followed the inſtructions given her 
by Waldegrave ; in conſequence of 
which ſhe read authors of real merit, 
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and ſhe read them methodically, and 
thereby derived frem them a much 
greater degree of improvement. 
Wren Waldegrave had been 
about three weeks at Eveſham, he 
began to prepare for his journey to 
Edinburgh. Mr. Grantham had an 
old friend who reſided at Shrewſ- 
bury, and to whom he had long pro- 
miſed to pay a viſit. He, therefore, 
reſolved to take this opportunity of 
doing it, and propoſed to Walde- 
grave that he ſhould Accompany him | 
to Shrewſbury, and thence pro- 
ceed to Edinburgh. Accordingly, 
when the neceſſary preparations for 
their journey were completed, they ſet 
out together on horſeback for Shrewf- 
bury, having previouſly taken leave 
of Mrs. Aſhton and Miſs Maynard. 
The preceding evening a long con- 
+534 - * M5 *«< veriatiol 
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verſation, to themſelves very inter- 
eſting, had taken place between that 
young lady and Waldegrave ; in 
which they made mutual declara- 
tions of attachment and fidelity; and 
expreſſed their ardent wiſhes, that 
they” might never again ſuffer the 
pain of ſo long a ſeparation. 

Is their Journey to Shrewſbury, 
Mr. Grantham and Waldegrave 
lodged the firſt night at Bridgenorth. 
The r next morning they took a view 
of the 2 remains of the old caſtle, and 
other antiquities and curioſities of 
that town, and arrived in the evening. 
at Shrewſbury. The name of the. 
gentleman, whom, Mr, Grantham 


now. viſited, was Portlock. He was, 


a, man of fortune, in the commiſſion, 
of the peace, and highly reſpected. 
by his os SA He had. received 
3 ; a liberal 


ca. ae ad * | a; mill: WE. wh” he EF 
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a Überal education, poſſeffed much 
knowledge of the world, and was a 
man. of agreeable temper and man- 
ners. A conſiderable intimacy had 
been formed between him and Mr. 
Grantham many years before in Lon-- 
don; and he accordingly received: 
Mr. Grantham and his friend Walde-- 
grave with great kindneſs and hoſpi- 
tality. 

Two days after then arrival at 
Shrewſbury,. Mr. Portlock had inyit-. 
ed to dine with him a clergyman of. 
that rown, who had taken the degree: 
of doctor of divinity. at Cambridge, 
and whoſe name was Brunſdon; and 
alfo Mr. Pyecroft, a country gentle - 
man of the neighbourhood, and: 
Dr. Ravenhill, a phyſician. The 
company likewiſe conſiſted of Mrs. 
Portlock and Mrs. Randall, a widow- 
H 6 lady 
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lady of Shrewſbury. During the time 
of dinner, ſome obſervations - were 
made relative to a gentleman of that 
town, who had lately been killed by a 
fall from his horſe. Mr. Pyecroſt 
| thereupon obſerved, that ſuch acci- 
| dents were very frequent, and that 
the number of horſemen who did not 
die a natural death was conſiderable, 
Montaigne, ſaid Mr. Portlock, was 
of opinion, that dying at a very ad- 
* vanced age was not a natural death. 
© He ſays, that we are naturally expoſ- 
ed to a great variety of accidents; 
© and, therefore, that there was no- 
thing unnatural in a man's breaking 
"© his neck with a fall, being drowned 
in a ſhipwreck at ſea, ſnatched away 
by a pleuriſy, by the plague, or by 
* ſome other diſeaſe; and he main- 
« tains, that to die of old age is a death 

| © rare, 
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« rare, extraordinary, and ſingular; 
© and, therefore, ſo much leſs natural 
than the others.“ Dr. Ravenhill 
remarked, that the ſentiment of Mon- 
taigne would appear more juſt, if 
examined, than might at the firſt 
view be apprehended, "Thoſe, ſaid 
he, who look into our weekly or an- 
nual bills of mortality, will find, that 
the number of thoſe who die at an 
advanced. age, is but few, compared 
withthoſewho die at an earlier period. 
. Some mention was then made 
of a lady of Shrewſbury, of whom 
Dr. Ravenhill ſpoke highly, and in 
whoſe commendations Mr. Portlock 
concurred. - This drew ſome remarks 


from Mrs. Randall, who ſaid, that 


ſhe had obſerved for ſome time, that 
Mrs. Hainworth, the lady ſpoken of, 
was a very great favourite of the gen- 

, tlemen, 


: 
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tlemen, but that ſhe could not diſcern 
the reaſons of it. She added, I do 
not ſee that ſhe is remarkably hand- 
© ſome. There is nothing extraor- 
© dinary, either in her features or her 
complexion.” I believe I can tell: 
you, madam,” ſaid Dr. Brunſdon,, 
© what it is that renders Mrs. Hain- 
vorth ſo attractive to the men. It 
is neither her features, nor her 
* complexion, that they particular 
ly admire; though in theſe. re- 
ſpects ſhe is ſufficiently agteeable.. 
© But they ſee in her all the mildneſs 
and. gentleneſs of her ſex; they ſee: 
in her nothing of. haughtineſs, va- 
nity, or affectation; but an-habitual: 
diſpoſition to oblige, a conſtant de- 
ſire to pleaſe, and a ſolicitude not to 
voffend. This is the charm that is 
diffuſed. 
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* diffuſed over her features, and her 
© whole deportment, and by which the 
* men are captivated, No coſmetics, 
* no affected airs, nor any artifice of 
* dreſs, could render her equally al- 


c luring,” 


Before Whklecrane left threw” 
bury, he had been accompanied by 
Mr. Portlock, and Mr. Grantham, in 
viewing the antiquities, and whatever 
was moſt worthy of obſervation in. 
that town. On the day he ſet out; 
from thence, Mr: Grantham: accom-- 
panied him. to Whitchurch; where: 
they dined, and took an affectionate; 
leave of each other. Mr. Grantham, 
went back to Shrewſbury, where: 
he continued a: few days longer, and | 
then returned to Eveſham, __ - 
From. Whitchurch, . Waldegrave 
proceeded immediately. to Cheſter, 
© UNE AN He 
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He very attentively viewed the walls 
and gates of that antient city, its no- 
ble bridge, and its old cathedral and 
caſtle. White he was thus employed, 

he obferved a young man, with a 
genteel air, and animated counte- 
nance, but not very well dreſſed, who 
ſeemed, like himſelf, to be examining 


the antiquities of the city, He en- 
tered into converſation with him, and 


found him intelligent and well bred. 


It was in the forenoon, and after walk- 
ing with him over ſeveral parts of the 
. city, and aſcending the walls, whence 


they had a proſpect of Flintſhire and 


the mountains of Wales, he invited 
him to dine with him at his inn. 
By his accent, Waldegrave diſcovered 
that he was an Iriſhman ; and in the 
courſe of converſation he informed 
_— that he had received part of his 

education 
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education at Trinity-college, Dublin, 

but had not continued there. long 
enough to take a degree. He had a 
ſtrong propenſity, he ſaid, to paint- 
ing, and had made ſome proficiency 
in the art, but had not-yet been able 
to make it very lucrative. Part of 
the time that he had ſpent in Eng- 
land, he had chiefly ſupported him- 
ſelf by being an uſher at ſeveral 
ſchools; but he had found this an 
irkſome and diſagreeableemployment, 
and was therefore now come to take 
his paſſage at Park-gate, in order to go 
to Dublin, where he had ſome rela- 
tions, from whom he hoped to derive 
ſome affiſtance, After ſome farther 
converſation with him, Waldegrave 
found, that he was diſtreſſed for money 


to pay his paſſage, and defray his ne- 


9 * Having, therefore, 
formed 
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formed a favourable opinion of his 
new acquaintance, he made him a 
prefent of three guineas, and they 
ſoon after parted. 

From Cheſter Waldegrave pro- 
ceeded to Warrington, thence to 
Wigan, and thence ta Lancaſter. He 
very accurately viewed the caſtle 
there, and was much pleaſed with the 
elegance of Lancaſter bridge, with the 
uncommon neatneſs of the town, and 
the beauty of its buildings. He then 
proceeded to Penrith, and thenee to 
Carlifle, where he viewed the cathe- 
dral, citadel, and caſtle, and the three 
antient gates of that city. Having 
made a ſhort ſtay at Carlifle, he Pro- 


ceeded immediately to Edinburgh, by 
the we of ROW. 


CHAP. 


„ 
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At Edinburgh Waldegrave continues 


to proſecute his ſludies, and becomes 
acquainted with ſome of the inbabit- 
ants of that city Oger vation: r 
lative to Andrew Fletcher of Sa 
toun, and to James Thomſon, 


O his arrival: © Edinburgh, 
Waldegrave ſoon became acquainted 
with ſome of the principal inhabit- 
ants. of that city, Mr. Grantham 
having procured him letters of gecpmy 
mendation not only to ſeyeral of 
the profeſſors of the univerſity, but 


ta other reſpectable perſons reſident 


at u In that gity, as at 
Leyden, 
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Leyden, he applied himſelf cloſely to 
his ſtudies, and to every ſource of in- 
formation, by which he might here- 
after be enabled to exerciſe the me- 
dical art with ability, and with ſuc- 
ceſs. But he ſtill engaged occaſion- 
ally in ſocial parties; and became ac- 


quainted with ſuch perſons at Edin- 


burgh as were moſt diſtinguiſhed by 
learning and knowledge, by poliſhed 
manners, and by excellence of cha- 
racter. e 

Amond others, one gentleman 
whom he frequently viſited at Edin- 
burgh, was Mr. Maitland, a man of 


conſiderable fortune, who had reſided - 


ſome years in that city, and who was 
diſtinguiſhed by his love of literature, 


| His politeneſs, and his hoſpitality; | 


Mrs. Maitland was alſo a lady of very 


Randing 


W manners, and whoſe under- 


r oe Zo 
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ſtanding had been well cultivated, At 
the houſe of Mr. Maitland, Walde- 
grave . alſo ſometimes met with Mr, 
Carmichael, who practiſed as an ad- 
vocate in the courts at Edinburgh, 
Dr. Craigthorn, a phyſician, and Mr. 
Hungerford, an Engliſh medical By my 
dent. Fs 
HAvING dined- one day with kleſe 45 
gentlemen at Mr, Maitland's, and . 
being obſerved by Dr. Eraigthorn, ä 
that he had lately ſeen, at the houſe 
of a Scottiſh peer, an, original portrait 
of Andrew. Fletcher of _ Saltoun, . 
Waldegrave ſaid, that he ſhould be 
glad to ſee that picture, as he had a 
great reſpect for the memory of . 
Fletcher, Mr.. Carmichael remarked, 
that it had been ſaid of Fletcher, that 
< he was bleſſed with a ſoul that hated 
and deſpiſed whatever Was mean 5 
and 
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and unbecoming a gentleman;' and 
that he was ſo ſtedfaſt to what he 
thought right, that no hazard nor 
advantage, no, not the univerſal em- 
© pire, nor the gold of America, 
could tempt him to yield or deſert 
it.“ He was certainly, faid Walde- 
grave, a man of a very noble ſpirit, 
and had great merit both as a ſena- 
< tor, arid as a writer. His ſtyle is 
* remarkably perſpicuous, manly, and 
< energetic ; and his ſpeeches, and po- 
© litical diſcourſes, have a juſt claim 
< to a very high degree of commen- 
dation.“ | 
Mx. Hungerford oblerved, that he 

had lately been peruſing Thomſon's 
poem on Liberty, of which a cele- 
brated writer remarks, that when it 
firſt appeared, he tried to read it, and 
Joon deſiſted, and never tried again. 
| Now, 
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© Now,” ſaid Mr. Hungerford, * I 
found no difficulty in going to the 
* end of it: on the contrary, I read 
the whole of it with a great degree of 
© ſatisfaQtion,” The writer of whom 
© you ſpeak,” ſaid Waldegrave, was 
© influenced in his opinion of that 
© work by his political prejudices, 
He did not like the ſubject of Thom 
* ſon's poem... I have repeatedly read 
his poem on Liberty with great 
« pleaſure, as well as his inimitable 
* Seaſons, gnd his admirable Caſtle of 
Indolence. Indeed, Thomſon has 
© ever been a favourite poet of mine. 
* He paints from nature, and his 
© works are ſtrongly characterized by 
original and inventive genius. 
Wx are informed by Dr. War- 
© ton,” ſaid Mr. Maitland, © that when 
$ * Thomſon * his W | 
9 
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it lay a long time neglected, till 
Mr. Spence made honourable men- 
tion of it in his Eſſay on the Odyſ- 
* ſey ; which becoming a popular 
* book, made the poem univerſally 
© known.” That circumſtance,” ſaid 
Dr. Craigthorn, © ſufficiently ſhews, 
© that the public judgment ſometimes 
needs to be directed; and that great 
excellence may be for a conſi- 
* derable time overlooked.” Poc- 
tor Johnſon, I think, ſaid Mr. Hun- 


gerford, * ſpeaks ſomewhat diſreſpect- 


fully of Spence.' .* He does, ſaid 
Dr. Craigthorn. He was probably 
influenced by ſome perſonal diſlike; 
© for Johuſon's characters are . often 
© tinged by political and perſonal pre- 

* Judices. This appears evidently 


to have been the caſe with reſpect. 


to lord Lyttelton, and ſome others. 


© But, 


r 


8 <8 „ & RR 1 


- 
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* But Dr. Joſeph Spence was cer- 
* tainly a man who poſſeſſed much 
elegant literature, who was deſirous 
© of bringing into notice unknown 
*and unprotected metit, and of a 
«* diſpolition in a very high degree 
© benevolent and amiable.” 

* Tax anecdotes of literary men 
© of his own time, ſaid Mr. Carmi- 
chael, which were committed to 
« writing by Spence, and ſome of 
which have been publiſhed, appear 
© to be very curions and intereſting,” 
© They are ſo, ſaid Dr. Craigthorn, 
* but I think that they -have been 
« ſometimes relied on too implicitly. 
© I particularly refer to thoſe which _ 
© Spence received from the mouth of 
9 Pope. I have no doubt of the vera- 
„city of Spence, where he ſpeaks 
from his own knowledge; but J 

Vol. II. I _ - © have / 
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© have not equal confidence in the 
« veracity of Pope. I ſhould re- 
© ceive with much heſitation, and 
* diſtruſt, any ſtories related by him 
© to the prejudice of ſuch of his con- 
* temporaries as he had any conteſt 
* with, or againſt whom he had any 
* perſonal diſlike.” 
-*I nave heard, ſaid Mrs. Maitland, 
that Aaron Hill exerted himſelf to 
bring the writings of Thomſon into 
notice. He did, madam, ſaid Mr. 
Carmichael. * Aaron Hill was a 
© ſingular character. He engaged 
in too many things, and in pur- 
* ſuits of too oppoſite a nature. As 
a writer, he was ſometimes unna- 
tural and affected; but he appears 
to have poſſeſſed great benevolence 
© of diſpoſition, openneſs of temper, 
and dignity of mind. He pro- 
| © moted 
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* moted the intereſt of Thomſon, 
* when Thomſon was little known, 
with ardour and ſincerity.” 

© BESIDES the excellence of Thom- 
* ſon as a poet, ſaid Waldegrave, he 
appears alſo to have been of a very 
© amiable private character. He was 
never married, but he was a good 
* ſon, a good brother, and a ſincere 
* friend, Even Johnſon, who was 
very far from being partial to him, 
* obſerves in his favour, that Savage, 
* who was perſonally acquainted with 
* him, © always ſpoke with the moſt 
« eager praiſe of his ſocial qualities, 
* his warmth and conſtancy of friend- 
“ ſhip, and his adherence to his firſt 
« acquaintance, when the advance- 
ment of his reputation had left 
them behind him.” Johnſon adds, 
that Thomſon was * ſilent in min- 
8 12 | * gled 
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4 pled company, but chearful among 
« felet friends; and by his friends 
« very tenderly and warmly be- 
loved.“ 


CHAP. 


— —— —— 
T— —  _————_—— 
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CHAP MAKE 


Converſation at the houſe of Mr. Gra- 
ham concerning Mary,queen of Scots, 
and George Buchanan. 


Froven Waldegrave could not | 
but ſenſibly feel that diminution of | 
his happineſs, which naturally aroſe 
from the abfence of his Harriet, yet 
in other reſpects he found his reſi- 
dence at Edinburgh ſufficiently agree- 
able. He enjoyed thoſe pleaſures 
which ariſe from ſtudy, and from the 
conſciouſneſs of progreſſive improve- 
ment. He had the ſociety of inge- 
nious and learned men; he was 
much pleafed to find ſo many intelli- 
5 gent 
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gent and well-bred perſons as he met 
with at Edinburgh, and that a taſte 
there was ſo prevalent for rational 
and inſtructive converſation. Nor 
did he conſider it as a ſmall addition 
to the advantages of Edinburgh, that 
many of the ladies there were much 
diſtinguiſhed by their good ſefiſe, 
their wit, and their vivacity; and 
theſe qualities rendered ftill more 
pleaſing by their gentle and ONGC 
manners, 

THz name of one e at 
whoſe houſe Waldegrave paſſed many 
agreeable hours at Edinburgh, was 
Graham. He had been well educat- 
ed, had travelled into various parts of 
Europe, and poſſeſſed a conſiderable 
degree of knowledge; and his lady 
was a polite and accompliſhed wo- 
man. In a dinner party, at the 

houſe 
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houſe of this gentleman, a converſa- 
tion one day took place relative to 
A Mary, queen of Scots, and George 
: Buchanan. Beſides Mr. and: Mrs. 
˖ Graham and Waldegrave, the com- 
: pany conſiſted of Dr. Mackenzie 


and Mr. Kenneth, both miniſters of 
| chnrches at Edinburgh, Mrs. Ken- 
Neth, wife to the latter, Mr. Mac- 
queen, a Scottiſh advocate, and Mr. 
Hungerford, the Engliſh ſtudent in 
medicine, of whom mention was 
made in the preceding chapter. | 
IT was obſerved by Mr. Kenneth, | 

| 

| 


that he had lately been peruſing an 

hiſtorical work, which particularly re- 

lated to-the reign of Mary, queen of 

Scots, in which George Buchanan 
was charged with being concerned in 

forging thoſe letters, which were ſup- 

poſed to have been written by Mary 
1 to 
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to Bothwell, and were conſidered as 
among the ſtrongeſt proofs of her 
guilt. The work to which you 
refer, ſaid Mr. Graham, is Dr. 
* Stuart's Hiſtory of Scotland, during 
the reign of queen Mary. He 
* ſays, I remember, that it was by the 
. aid of Buchanan © that thoſe letters 
e were framed which the regent and 
© his cabal were to impute to Mary, 
and by the operation of which they 
* thought finally to accomplifh her 
„ruin.“ This is an extraordinary 
© charge againft Buchanan; but it 
© is wholly unfupported by any pro- 
per evidence; and, I am fully con- 
vinced, that it is a groundleſs calum- 
*ny. Even Sir james Melville, 
* Mary's own ambaſſador, ſpeaks fa- 
* yourably of Buchanan. He repre- 
* ſents him as a pious man ; but ſays, 

| _- *that 


cc 


cc 
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* that © he ſpoke and wrote as thoſe 
* who were about him informed 
* him.” Suppoſing the letters attri- 
* buted to Mary to be forgeries, there 
is no ground for charging Buchanan 
with forging them. But I believe 
© the letters to be genuine, and to 
have been really written by _—_ 
to Bothwell.” | 
Bur pray, fir,” faid Dr. Macken- 

zie, have you attended to the argu- 
ments of Mr. Goodall againſt the ge- 
© nuinenefs of theſe letters? © I have, 
« fir,” ſaid Mr. Graham, and alſo to 
* thoſe of Mr. Tytler; and am con- 
vinced by neither of them, nor by 
any other of the apologiſts of Mary. 
© We may admit, with theſe writers, 
© that there are now no genuine co- 
© pies of the original French letters 
* extant, and yet it will by no means 

15 3 
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* follow, that theſe letters were forge- 
© ries. Three of theſe letters were firſt 
* publiſhed at the end of Buchanan's 
* Deteftiio Maria Regina. As Bu- 
* chanan's treatiſe was in Latin, the 
© letters were alſo publiſhed in Latin. 
© Soon after a Scottiſh tranſlation of 
the Detedtio was publiſhed, and at 
the end of it were printed, likewiſe 
in Scottiſh, the three letters, which 
© had formerly appeared in Latin, 
* and five other letters in Scottiſh, 
* which were not in the Latin edition. 
In the Scottiſh tranſlation, two or 
* three ſentences of the original French 
* were prefixed to each letter, and 
* then the Scottiſh tranſlation of the 
© whole followed. A French tranſ- 
© lation was afterwards publiſhed ; 

and as the French tranſlator was not 


* in poſſeſſion of copies of the original 
French 
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French letters, he avowedly tranſ- 
lated them from the Latin. Theſe 
* circumſtances gave riſe to thoſe 
verbal criticiſms on ſome of theſe 
© letters, on which Mr. Goodall and 
Mr. Tytler have laid ſo undue a 
* ſtreſs in the diſcuſſion of this con- 
* troverſy. Indeed, the objections 
* againſt the genuineneſs of theſe let- 
* ters are, in my opinion, abundantly 
* outweighed by the poſitive evi- 
* dence, and the arguments, in ſup- 
port of their authenticity, produced 
* by Dr. Robertſon, and by Mr. 
Hume. ENS 
O this ſubject, ſaid Mr. Hun- 

gerford, I entirely concur in opi- 
© nion with Mr. Graham. I have 
5 repeatedly read the letters attributed 
to Mary; and the more I have read 
them, the more have I been con- 
I 6 © yvinced 
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* vinced of their authenticity, They 
* have not, in my apprehenſion, the 
* leaſt appearance of being forgeries. 
As Mr. Hume has obſerved, © They 
“ contain ſuch a variety of particular 
* circumſtances, as nobody would 
* have thought of inventing, eſpe- 
* clally as they mult neceſſarily have 
* atjorded Mary many means of de- 
tection; and the letters tally ſo 
* well with all the other parts of her 
conduct, at the period in which 
© they are ſuppoſed to be written, that 
the different proofs throw © the 
* ſtrongeſt light on each other.” 
© The earl of Murray; and other of 
the Scottiſh nobility, affirmed upon 
their word and honour, that the 
© letters were written with the queen's 
* own hand, with which they were 
well acquainted, They were pub- 

© licly 
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* licly produced in the parliament of 
Scotland; and were ſo far conſider- 
* ed as genuine, that they are men- 
* tioned, in the act againſt Mary, as 
* one chief argument of her guilt. 
The original letters were alſo exhi- 
* bited before queen Elizabeth, and 
* the privy council of England, who 
were poſſeſſed of a great many of 
* Mary's genuine letters, and with 
* which they were compared. Among, 
* the noblemen preſent was the duke 
of Norfolk, who was ſo partial to 
Mary, that he had a deſire to marry 
* her, and at laſt died in her cauſe. 
But he examined theſe letters, and 
believed them to be genuine; To 
+ ſuppoſe that theſe bodies of men, 
and theſe individuals, would all 
© unite in ſupporting forged letters, 
* fabricated for the purpoſe of black- - 


© ening 
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© ening Mary's character, is totally in- 
* credible.” * ; 
Bor ſurely,” ſaid Mr. a 
* you muſt admit, that Mary was 
very ill treated by queen Elizabeth.” 
II the conduct of Elizabeth to- 
* wards Mary, ſaid Mr. Hungerford, 
* ſhe was undoubtedly influenced by 
very unworthy motives, and treated 


. rigorouſly and unjuſtly. Mary 


fled into England for protection; 
and whatever her crimes might 
© have been, Elizabeth had no right to 
bring her to trial, or to puniſhment. 
© She was accountable, for her conduct 
in Scotland, to the parliament and 
© people of that kingdom, but ſhe 
was not accountable to Elizabeth. 
But though I admit Elizabeth's 
treatment of Mary to have been in- 
hs nen yet I conſider the charge 
| * againſt 
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* againſt Elizabeth of having khow- 
* ingly countenanced forgeries .. to 
* blacken Mary, and of having her- 
* ſelf procured forged letters for that 
© purpoſe, to be wholly unſupported... | 
by any proper evidence, and to be 
totally groundleſs. a 
I is extraordinary,” ſaid Mr. 
Kenneth, that no account can now 
be given, of what became of the 
originals of Mary's letters to Both- 
well.“ | 3 
Iz was remarked by Mr. Graham, 
that Hume ſays, that the very diſ- 
% appearance of theſe letters is a pre- 
< ſumption of their authenticity. That 
event can be accounted for no way 
e but from the care of king James's 
« friends, who were deſirous o de- 
© ftroy every proof of his mothers 
L cximes. The diſappearance of Mor- 
EY « tons 
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e ton's narrative, and of Crawford's 
evidence, from the Cotton library, 
«© muſt have proceeded from a like 
„ cauſe.” 

Mx. Hungerford ſaid, From the 
* laſt account which we have of theſe 
© letters, and which is well authenti- 


© cated, it appears that, in the year 
1582, they were in the poſſeſſion of 
© the earl of Gowrie, and by him pre- 
© ſerved with the moſt ſcrupulous 
care. That nobleman was put to 
death, on a charge of high treaſon, 
© in 1584. All his effects were ſeized 
© by James VI. then king of Scotland, 
Mary's ſon; and it does not appear, 
© that the original letters of Mary to 
* Bothwell have ever been heard of 
« fince.” 


© tx bl been hinted, faid Mr. 
Graham, © by ſome of the apologiſts 
© for 
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* for Mary, that the preſent is a pecu- 
* harly proper period for the vindica- 
© tion of her character, which has ne- 
* ver, till lately, they ſuppoſe, had juſ- 
© tice done it. But theſe gentle- 
men ſeem to have forgotten, that the 
ſucceſſor of queen Elizabeth was 
James the firſt, Mary's own ſon. 
No period would have been ſo pro- 
per for the vindication of Mary's 
character, if it could have been vin- 
© dicated on juſt and folid grounds. 
james being poſſeſſed of the crown 
© of both kingdoms, had it in his pow- 
«© ex eaſily to procure every kind of 
evidence, that could poſſibly be ob- 
_ * tained, for the exculpation of his 


mother from the charges brought 


* againſt her. But no ſatisfactory 
vindication of her character, no proof 


* that the letters which the was accuſed 
ht * of 
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* of writing to Bothwell were forge- 


* ries, was ever publiſhed in the reign 
* of James. It is, therefore, not now to 
be expected; nor can her character 
* now be vindicated by ſuch incon- 
cluſive reaſonings as have been 
* urged in her favour, by conjeQures 


without probability, and aſſertions 


* without proof.” 

MR. Kenneth e that Mary's 
ee and perſonal accompliſh- 
ments, ſeemed to have had a conſider- 
able effect, in making ſome of her 
apologiſts the more vehement and ar- 


dent in her defence. Mrs. Graham 


obſerved, that it was natural to wiſh, 
that ſo beautiful and ſo accompliſhed 
a woman, as Mary is repreſented to 


have been, ſhould have been inno- 


cent of ſuch foul crimes, as thoſe 
with which ſhe was charged. That 


her 


. 
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© her beauty, aud her accompliſh- 
ments, ſaid Mr. Hungerford, * ſhould 

l have made a powerful impreſſion 
in her favour in her own time, is 

, not to be wondered at ; but I con- 

« feſs, that it has always appeared to 

* me a ſubject of ſurprize, that tran- 
actions of ſo remote a date as thoſe 
relative to her hiſtory, cannot now 

© be diſcuſſed with more temper and 
moderation, than has been exhibited 

c by ſome late writers on the ſubje&,” 
Aæxx the buſineſs of Mary, queen 
of Scots, was diſmiſſed, ſome farther 
obſervations were made relative to 

Y ellan; ; and it was obſerved by 

Pr. Mackenzie, that it had been aſ- 
ſerted by a late noble writer, that 
Buchanan © was the father of Wa1gG- 

„ GERY as a ſyſtem in Britain.“ 


* The noble lord of whom you pak, 
ſaid 
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ſaid Waldegrave, * is entitled to much 
© reſpeC for his free and independent 


* ſpirit, and for the generous ardour 


© that he diſcovers in ſupport of gene- 
 * ral liberty; but I think that his 
© Tordſhip is miſtaken in that affertion. 
© In the moſt remote periods of the 
* Engliſh Hiſtory, the principles of 
* liberty may be found among the 
people. Even Mr. Hume, ſpeaking 
* of the antient Britons, ſays, that 
© ther governments, though monar- 


* chical, were free, as well as thoſe of 


« all the Celtic nations: and the 
. | FE I | 
common people ſeem even to have 


ce enjoyed more liberty amongſt them, 


- © than among the natives of Gaul, 
« from whom they were deſcended.” 
Nathaniel Bacon alſo obſerves of the 
* Saxons, that they were a free 
« people, governed by laws, and thoſe 

e 
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* 


made not after the manner of the 
„ Gauls, by the great men, but by 
the people; and they were there- 
* fore called a free people, becauſe 
* they were a law unto themſelyes.” 
* Biſhop Hurd remarks, that © with- 
out connecting the ſyſtem of liberty 
* with that of prerogative, in our no- 
tion of the Engliſh government, the 
tenor of our hiſtory is perfectly un- 
e intelligible, and that no confiſtent 
% account can be given of it, but on 
«© the ſuppoſition of a legal limited 
« conſtitution.” Henry I. in a 
© ſpeech to the parliament, which 
© is preſerved by Matthew Paris, de- 
© clared, that he would preſerve 
« and cheriſh them in their ANTIENT | 
4 LIBERTIES, which he had formerly 
4 ſworn to obſerve.” Edward II. 
and Richard II. were both dethron- 

| 64 
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ed for tyranny; and their miſgo- 
* vernment, and violations of the 
© rights of the people, were expreſsly 
© ſtated as the grounds for dethroning 
© them. 0 the treatiſe of Sir John 
Forteſcue, lord chief juſtice of Eng- 
land, and lord chancellor, in the 
* reign of Henry VI. « on the dif- 
« ference between an abſolute and a 
« limited monarchy, as it more parti- 
0 Sly regs the Engliſh conſti- 
0 tution,” that great lawyer treats of 
«the government cf England as a 
limited monarchy. . In one of the 
chapters of this work, Forteſcue 
ſhews, in what way the revenue of 
| © the king of France came to be dou- 

& ble to that of the king of England; 

, and he lays, that the reaſon was, that 
© the French king took what he 


Fee, and the king of England 
What 
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© what his people pleaſed to give him. 
In a piece written by Dr. John Ayl- 

mer, biſhop of London, in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, the limited na- 
* ture of the Engliſh government is 
perſpicuouſly and accurately ſtated ; 
* and Sir Thomas Smith, who was 
© ſecretary of ſtate to king Edward 
VI. and afterwards to queen Eliza- 
© beth, in his treatiſe of * the Com- 
% monwealth of England,” alſo ſpeaks 
in the higheſt terms of the power 
of the parliament of England, which, 
© he ſays, can abrogate old laws and 

make new, appoint ſubſidies and 
© taxes, and give form of ſucceſſion 
© to the crown. I cannot, therefore, 
admit, that George Buchanan was 
« the father of WHiGGERyY as a ſyſ- 
' «tem in Britain ;” though his Dia- 
+ 1 8 de Jure Regni 1 Scotor is 


certainly 
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certainly an excellent performance, 
and contains very juſt political prin- 
© ciples. I add farther, that I regard 
Buchanan as an author of reſplen- 
© dent merit, and as one of the moſt 
© Huftrious men of the age in which 
he lived; and I think the Scottiſh 
© nation ſhould not be ready to ad- 
mit, without evidence, charges in- 
< jurious to the character of a man, 
©* whoſe talents and whoſe writings 
were ſo great an honour to his 
country.“ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Waldegrave leaves Edinburgh, and 
returns to Eveſham i married to 
Harriet Maynard — Removes from 
Eveſham, and ſettles in London. as 
a phyſician — Concluſion. 


Whrn Philip Waldegrave had 
been two years at Edinburgh; he took 
the degree of doctor of phyſic in that 
univerſity, and ſoon after ſet out on 
his return to Eveſham. But in his 
journey thither, he choſe to take a 
different route from that which he 
had gone when he went to Edin- 
burgh. From Edinburgh he went 
to Berwick, and thence to Alnwick, 
where he viewed the magnificent 
ꝶ/)TJ = 
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ſeat of the duke of Northumberland. 
He then proceeded to Morpeth, and 
thence to | Newcaftle and Durham. 
At Durham he ſtaid ſomewhat more 
than a day, viewing what was moſt 
remarkable in that city, and then pro- 
ceeded, as before, on horſeback, to 
Doncaſter. From Doncaſter he went 
to Derby, Litchfield, and Birming- 
ham, and thence proceeded imme- 
diately to Eveſham. 
Bx his friends at Eveſham he was 
kindly and affectionately received; 
and he even found his Harriet im- 
proved in her perſon, though this 
Waldegrave thought hardly within 
the bounds of poſſibility. He wrote 
immediately to Mr. Langley, requeſt- 
ing that he would now conſent to his 
union with his niece, as he had com- 
plied with the conditions that he had 
pes. 
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flipulated. Mr. Langley readily ac- 


quieſced, and acquainted him, by 
letter, that he would come down to 
Eveſham in the following week, as he 
choſe to be himſelf preſent at the 
marriage, and to act as father to his 
niece on the occaſion. On Mr. 
Langley's arrival at Eveſham, the day 
was fixed for the marriage of Walde- 


grave and his Harriet; and their 


nuptials were accordingly ſolemnized 
on the day appointed, Mr. Langley, 
Mr. Grantham, and, Mrs, Ashton, 


being all preſent 4 at the ene 


of the ceremony. 
ON the day of marriage Mr. 18 
ley preſented to Waldegrave, as the 


fortune of his niece, eight thouſand 


pounds; and at the ſame time gave 
him intimation, that they might pro- 
bably hereafter be ſtill farther benefited 
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by him. The following day Mr. 
Grantham alſo made Waldegrave a 
Preſent of two thouſand pounds, in 
addition to his fortune, as a teſtimony 
of his friendſhip, When this was 
made known to Mr. Langley, he ex- 
preſſed to Mr. Grantham his ſurprize 
at his generoſity. * What I have done 
+ for my niece,” faid he, * proceeded 
*from the regard I have for her, and 
©* becauſe ſhe is my neareſt relation: 
but Waldegrave is not in the leaſt 
© related to you; and, therefore, your 
'< liberality to him is the more re- 
© markable.' I am very intimately 
_ * acquainted,” faid Mr. Grantham, 
with the good qualities of my friend 
© Waldegrave, and I have a ſincere re- 
* gard for him. The only relations T 
© have are in a ſtate of affluence, 1 
© have no near relations; and have a 
| ried right 
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right to diſpoſe of my money as I 


* pleaſe. The greateſt pleaſure, that 1 


have ever felt, has been in acts of 
* benevolence and generoſity. It has, 
* therefore, always been a ſubject of 


ſurprize to me, that among men 


poſſoſſed of affluent fortunes, acts 
of gen eroſity are not more fre- 
« quent,” 
Aw days after the marriage of 
Waldegrave and Harriet, a private 
converſation took place between the 
former and Mr. Grantham, in which 
that gentleman addreſſed to Walde- 
grave the following obſeryations : 


* You may now, my dear Walde- 
grave, be conſidered as about to enter 


into the world; and you will-enter-it 
with great advantages. You have been 
_ educated for a profeſſion reſpectable 


and uſeful ; and you may rationally 


K 3 expect 


- 
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expect to engage in it with ſucceſs. 
Your intellectual and your literary 
qualifications are unqueſtionable ; 
and to theſe, I know, are added, in- 
tegrity and honour. 'The matrimo- 
nial connection that you have formed 
has been a very happy one; as your 


Harriet unites to an excellent and 


. cultivated underſtanding, the moſt 
amiable manners, and great goodneſs 
of heart, But however flattering a 
man's proſpects may be, it is always 


beſt for him to enter into the world 


with ſober and with moderate expec- 
tations. He is thereby better forti- 
fied againſt thoſe evils and diſappoint- 
ments which he may occaſionally 
meet with: for uninterrupted proſ- 
perity, and a total privation of evil, 
cannot reaſonably be hoped for in the 
preſent ſtate by any human being. 


Our | 


< 
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Our firſt aim ſhould be, to obtain the 
approbation of our own hearts, and 
the favour of the Almighty. A firm 
belief in the great doctrine of a future 
ſtate has a moſt powerful - tendency 
to give dignity to the human charae- 
ter, to lead to rectitude of conduct, 
and to inſpire fortitude in every 
ſituation of human life. I know, my 
dear friend, that theſe ſentiments are 
perfectly congenial with your -own 
1 fincerely wiſh you ſucceſs and proſ- 
perity in the preſent world; but my 
wiſhes for your welfare extend far- 
ther, to that future and immortal ſtate, 
where there will be neither fears nor 
diſappointments, where I hope our 
friendſhip will be continued and im- 
proved, and where only uninterrupt- 
ed felicity is to be enjoyed. 
WALDEGRAVE continued at Eve- 
| yp . ſham 
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ſham about two months after his mar-. 
riage, and then prepared to ſet out 
for London, where he propoſed to 
take up his reſidence. But before he 
left Eveſham, he went to Worceſter 
to pay a viſit to his old friend Dr, 
Heathcote, with whom he had re- 
peatedly correſponded, during his 
ſtay both at Leyden, and at Edin- 
burgh. When he went to London, 
Waldegrave was accompanied by his 
Harriet, and by Mr. Grantham, who 
had alſo formed the reſolution of 
quitting . Eveſham, and reſiding in 
the metropolis, that he might ſtil 


enjoy the converſation of his friend - 


Waldegrave. | 
SOON after his axons in Und. 
Waldegrave took a commodious 
houſe in Weſtminſter, and there 
eommenced his practice as a phyſi- 
8 | cian. 
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cian. Mr. Grantham provided him- 
felf with chambers in Gray's Inn. 
During the time of Waldegrave's re- 
fidence at Edinburgh, Mrs. Aſhton 
had received ſome acceſſion of 
fortune by the death of a relation; 
and ſhe alſo reſolved to quit Eveſham, 
as it was deſerted by thoſe friends 
whom the ſo much regarded, and 
with whom ſhe had been fo long 

conneRed. Soon after her arrival in 
the metropolfs, ſhe took a houſe at 
Kenſington, where ſhe might con- 
ventently and frequently receive the 
viſits of her old friends. Before 
Waldegrave's arrival in town, to ſet- 
tle there as a phyſician, his old ſchool- 
fellow, Charles Rainsford, had been 


called to the bar. He had wholly 


broken off from thoſe improper con- 
* N . 
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nekions which he had formed, he 
now applied | himſelf cloſely to the 
ſtudy of the law, and was expected 
to make a reſpectable figure in * 
profeſſion. 

IN the diſcharge of ids Aue as a 


phyſician, the conduct of PuILIIT 


WALDEGRAVE is regulated by inte- 


grity, and by benevolence; and when 


not engaged in theſe duties, his time 
is chiefly ſpent in the company of 
men of ingenuity and learning, and 
in the purſuits of literature and ſci- 
ence. He has too great a regard for 
the honour of his profeſſion, and for 


his own honour, to engage in any 


unworthy arts to increaſe his practice. 
But he is indefatigable in his endea- 
vours to advance his medical know- 


ledge ; he is alſo diſtinguiſhed by ra- 


EE: tional 
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tional piety, and by active benevo- 


lence; and he is always ſolicitous to 5 
maintain the dignity of virtue, and 
to promote the beſt intereſts of his 3 
. country, and of mankind. i 0 
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